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THE  REFORMED. 

“  Tlierc  arc  inatiers  of  great  value,  many  times,  that  arc  l>ui  of  imall  })ricc." 

J>t.NKC.\ 

“If  yoti  know  Itow  inuoh  1  have  siifterotl,”  said  Rortrain  to  his  frionthwho 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  im|)roprioty  of  his  course,  and  .Met  Ind’on^  him 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  some  of  which  lie  liml  aln\ndy  Im'^iu  to 
ex]»erience,  “if  you  knew  how  much  1  have  sufleretl,  you  wuuhl  not  afHirt 
me  hy  your  reproaches.  You  would  pity  me  and  pitying,  you  would  .M|wiro 
my  wotmtled  leelings.” 

And  much  liad  lh*rtram  suffered.  He  was  hi"h-hom,  an  only  son — an 
only  chikl  of  wealthy  and  doatin;^  jmrents.  From  earliest  infancy  he  had 
l)ecn  iiulul^din  every  wish — in  every  caprice.  His  e<lucation  had  lK?en  neg¬ 
lected  merely  lx*cause  he  irked  restraint,  and  the  confinement  inci«lent  to 
study.  He  had  travelled  for  plea.sure,  and  rninghal  freidy  in  every’  de|)artui<'nt 
of  society;  wealth  and  rank  gave  him  an  introduction  into  the  higher  circle's; 
his  gaiety  and  la'AHty  introduce<l  into  the  refined  and  polished;  and  tus  he 
sought  pleasure,  and  was  fitted  to  please,  he  was  at  liome  with  the  voluptuous. 
Hence,  tho*  as  a  scholar,  his  education  was  superficial,  he  was  hy  no  na  ans 
deficient  as  a  man  of  tlie  world, — as  a  man  of  HtMliion.  There  is  a  |HilisIi 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  society,  to  w’hich  the  book-wonn  in  vain  may 
a.spire;  and  however  high  his  attainments,  whatever  may  lie  the  admiration 
exciteilby  surpassing  talents,  when  the  student  mingles  in  society  he  is  sure  to 
find  himself  ecli|)8ed  by  the  flutten,*r,  all  whose  knowledge  is  mere  n*ndy 
change,  drawn  forth  in  a  moment,  and  gone  as  quickly. 

Rertram  hatl  lived  fast.  He  had  not  yet  n^ached  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
though  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  he  had  not  visited;  he  ha<l  loitensl  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  l)een  introiluced  into  every  circle  where 
fjivor  is  w^on,  or  pleasure  sought.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful,  young  as  he  was,  and  under  no  parental  restraint  that  he  occasion¬ 
ally  drank  into  dissipation.  It  could  scarce  have  been  otherwise.  Such  is 
the  attraction  of  pleasure,  such  its  power  of  deception,  that  the  inexperienc<*d 
mind  needs  some  external  restraint  to  keep  it  liack  from  a  dangerous  em¬ 
brace;  like  the  lx*auty  of  the  flame  around  which  the  insect  plays  till  it  |mt 
ishes,  or  the  charm  of  the  serpent  which  attracts  the  silly  bini  to  its  ruin. 
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lUit  wliai  was  to  Ik?  fXiK'rto*!,  or  what  mi^ht  have  been,  is  of  no  conso- 
(picnee  in  this  rase.  B<‘rtrani  was  dissiimtcd,  and  the  consequences  were 
iM'pinniii^  to  visit  him;  and  when  his  friend  Johnson  met  him  at  the  door  of  his 
stinly,  he  was  |»ale,  and  looked  more  like  the  inmate  of  an  hosy)ital,  than  like  tin? 
gay  and  healthful  young  man  whom  he  met  Uiere  months  l)eforc.  Bertram  had 
spent  a  few  months  in  the  city  where  Johnson  was  a  student;  had  been  iii- 
tHMlucecI  to  him  on  account  of  distant  family  connexion,  and  because  tliey 
had  l>ecn  intimate  in  very  early  life.  Johnson  was  older  by  a  few  years 
than  Jk*rtram,  and  ten  years  l)efore  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
h«;  ha<l  left  his  luitive  village  and  connected  himself  w  ith  the  University  in  the 
distant  metropolis  where  they  now  met,  to  enjoy  its  advantages  in  attaining 
an  eiluration.  There  was  something  so  amiable,  so  engaging  in  this  young 
man  that  Bertram  w’as  at  once  in  love  with  him;  and  ns  Alcihiades  w  oke 
from  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Socrates,  so  did 
Bertram  to  commune  w  itli  tlie  elegant  and  refined  scholar  and  moralist, 
Johnson. 

There  are  minds  so  constituted  Uiat  however  deeply  they  may  be  drawii* 
into  vice,  they  never  lose  the  inherent  taste  which  chains  tliem  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  what  is  noble  and  virtuous.  Pleasure  may  allure  them,  and  for  a 
time  moral  sense  may  be  drownc<l  in  voluptuousness  and  dissipation.  But 
the  moment  the  charm  is  broken,  they  turn  to  admire  what  seems  to  be  the 
native  element  of  their  souls.  Such  w'as  Bertram.  His  friend  never  flatter¬ 
ed  his  vanity,  never  concealed,  or  attempted  to  conceal,  his  contempt  for  tlic 
low  pleasures  that  engrossed  his  visitor-  No.  He  remonstrated,  though  witli 
tendemesR,  and  plainly  pointed  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  his  present 
coiirm.  He  pointed  him  to  the  superior  loveliness  of  tlie  walks  of  literature; 
to  the  channs  of  a  liie  of  virtue  and  usefulness;  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
draw  him  from  tlic  jKith  of  ruin.  Many  hours  tliey  passed  together.  On  tlie 
'liaiiks  of  die  river,  over  the  green  hill  sdiat  skirted  the  city,  they  daily  walked 
to  admim  the  lieautiful  scenery  of  a  most  delightful  country. 

Thus  it  was  for  several  weeks.  But  of  late  die  visits  of  Bertram  had  licen 
much  less  frequent.  That  season  of  the  year  was  o])cning  which  is  most 
dfwoted  to  amusement,  and  deeper  and  deeper  he  drank  into  the  cup  falsely 
called  pleasure;  and  Johnson  was  left  to  his  study,  and  to  walk  in  admiring 
nature  alone:  Uit  to  die  high  minded  student  solitude  is  not  lonely.  A  rich 
fuinl  of  thought  is  ever  at  his  call,  or  rather  calling  him  to  enjoyment,  more 
flu*  more  delicious  than  all  the  studied  refinements  of  die  voluptuary..  He 
holds  converse  with  the  w  ise  of  all  jiast  ages,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his 
own  time;  nature  opens  to  him  lieauties  iinHcen  by  the  votary  of  what  tlw 
world  calls  pleasimq  he  meditates  on  all  that  is  lovely  and  lieaudful  in  science, 
in  nature,  in  morals;  and  die  past,  and  the  future  alike  yield  to  him  delight 
constant  and  ever  varying.  He  is  at  jieaco  widi  his  conscience;  no  remorse 
comsles  his  mind  in  his  hour  of  calmness  and  diought;  no  sickness  comes 
to  his  heart  at  the  remembrance  of  guilty,  and  to  after  diought,  disgusting  pleas¬ 
ures.  Johnson  was  happy  when  alone — ho  was  happy  in  company.  But 
alas  for  lUirtram!  It  wius  otherwise  with  him.  Ho  could  not  endure  to  lie 
alone.  There  were  dionghts  that  came  to  him  there,  which  he  would  fain 
banish  forever.  He  went  from  j»arty  to  party,  from  dissipation  to  dissipation  ; 
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But  even  iliere  he  could  not  fly  I’roin  himself,— he  couhl  not  fly  Iroin  iiioinory — 
from  conscience  which  reproached  him  for  acts  that  lowereil  him  on  the  scale 
which  was  fixed  in  his  ow’n  mind  for  measurin|r  the  di^iity  of  man.  In  vain 
had  he  tried  to  l)c  reconciled  to  himself — to  make  his  iblJies  apjK'ar  small  to 
him,  to  palliate  or  excuse  them  as  weakness.  It  could  not  Ik.*. 

Ag^itated  with  reflections  of  no  pleasant  character,  he  saw  his  friend  pass 
his  window.  The  tranquility  of  his  manner — tlie  happy  c.x]»ression  that 
played  upon  his  countenance — went  to  the  lieart  of  Bertram.  “O,  that  his 
conduct  W’ere  mine”  he  said  to  himself^ “ then  I  should  l>c  happy.”  He  half 
resolved  to  reform, — to  break  from  the  enchantment  that  l>oimd  him,  and  no 
longer  to  1x3  a  slave  to  his  passions.  “  I  will  once  more  visk  the  study  of 
Johnson — it  may  not  be  in  vain.”  lie  started,  but  was  full  of  misgivings: 
he  dreaded  tljat  keen,  discerning  eye,  before  whose  glance  no  disguise  could 
avail,  and  twice  he  returned  to  his  room  ere  he  could  muster  resolution  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  him  to  his  friend’s  study.  Arrived,  he  tap])ed  at  the  door  aikl 
was  welcomed  witli  a  look  and  tone  of  usual  kindness. 

“  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Bertram;  I  did  not  know  but  you  had  entirely 
forsaken  me;  where  have  you  been  so  long;  and  how  have  you  enjoyed  your¬ 
self  these  pleasant  evenings  ?” 

Bertram’s  eyes  fell.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  stood  self-convicted — self-con¬ 
demned.  His  pale  cheek  became  yet  paler,  and  his  feelings  quite  unmanned 
him.  Seldom  had  he  experienced  that  relief  which  tears  sometimes  afibrd  a 
burdened  heart.  He  would  have  called  it  weakness  in  others — he  felt  it  was 
weakness  in  himself— yet  he  wept  and  found  tears  a  relief 

There  is  no  reproof  so  touching  as  that  which  comes  tempered  with  w’ords 
and  looks  of  kindness.  It  is  repoof,  but  is  not  s]X)ken  reprovingly;  it  reaches 
the  conscience,  and  finds  it  unfortified.  The  deep  solitude  which  breathed  in 
every  word  of  Johnson,  touched  the  heart  of  his  friend.  He  felt  his  own 
degradation — he  saw  the  moral  elevation  of  him  who  stood  before  him — 
he  would  have  given  thousands,  if  thousands  would  have  purchased  a  simi¬ 
lar  boon  for  himself.  His  heart  sickened  while  he  remembered  the  disgusting 
pleasures  which  had  engrossed  his  time,  and  destroyed  his  peace;  he  felt  their 
satiety,  and  resolved  to  forsake  them  forever. 

But  his  proud  heart  for  a  moment  rebelled.  He  iblt  injured,  he  knew  not 
wherefore,  and  tlie  first  words  ho  uttered  were  those  with  which  tliis  narra¬ 
tive  o{)encd.  “  If  you  knew  how  much  I  have  suffered,  you  would  not  afflict 
me  witli  your  reproaches;  you  would  pity  me,  and  pitying,  you  would  spare 
my  wounded  feelings.” 

The  charge  of  unkindness  couched  in  these  words,  for  a  moment  disturbed 
the  equable  soul  of  Johnson.  The  tone  of  his  spirit  was  naturally  high,  and 
resentment  would  awake  at  a  single  touch.  His  colour  heightened,  and  a 
severe  reply  was  on  his  lips.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  His  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  discovered  to  him  tlie  sjiring  of  tliat  accusation,  which  was 
less  tliaii  half  meant  “He  opened  his  mouth  with  wisdom, and  on  his  tongue 
was  the  law  of  kinilncss.” 

The  rest  may  be  shortly  told.  Bertram  disclosed  his  secret  purpose  to 
Johnson,  and  it  was  made  his  settled  and  open  resolve.  Tlie  study  of  John¬ 
son  was  from  that  day  hia  home — he  there  pursued  his  prejiaratory  studies, 
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anil  l  oiiiirineil  liiiiiwi'lf'willi  the  I'liivcnjity;  uiiil  hui*  since  shuiic  as  out*  of  the 
hriglitest  omainentH  of*  the  literature  of  our  Country. 

A  word  spoken*  in  due  season — how  good  is  it !  ” — Solomon. 

N. 
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flow  oft  dulli  faithrul  memory  trace. 

At  twili^hl^s  pensive  hour, 

The  lines  of  each  familiar  face 

Tliat  ^racei!  our  peaceful  bower. 

WiiKRt:  is  now  the  fare  that  once  Ixjained  with  love  and  happiness? 
Where  the  sweet  smile  tliat  illuminated  the  expressive  countenance  of  my 
friend  Mary  lUnnett? — Gone — gone  forever  to  the  grave, — the  deep,  dark  ^ 
lonely  grave  has  received  tlic  fonn  of  her,  who  was  once  deservedly  the 
pride  of  her  fond  (larents,  and  the  hoj>e  of  many  friends.  Can  it  be  that  one 
.*40  young,  so  lovely  and  lieloved,  so  blest  with  all  that  makes  this  earth  desir- 
ablt?, — tills  world  an  Eden, — whom  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  girlhood,  I 
revered  as  almost  an  angel, — as  one  too  lieautiful  and  pure  for  earth,— can  it 
lie  iiossible  that  she  went  down  to  tlie  grave  in  shame  and  sorrow  ?  Even 
so.  By  tlie  seductive  wiles  of  one  who  professed  to  love  and  cherish  her 
above  all  else  on  eartli,  was  Mary  liennett  lured  from  the  jmth  of  virtue  and 
|M>ace.  llers  is  a  short  and  sad  history.  Though  it  oj>ens  anew  the  bleeding 
wounds  |iartially  healeii  by  the  hand  of  Time,  which  softens  all  afflictions^ 
however  severe,  and  recalls  in  all  its  vividness,  tlie  anguish  of  that  hour,  when 
first  1  learned  the  fatal  truth;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  and  lovely  of  my 
own  sex,  who  ore  unacquainted  with  the  many  snan^s  and  temptations  that 
cross  their  |>atli,  and  clustei*  around  them  on  every  side, — ^yes,  for  their  sake, 
will  1  ndate  tJie  tale,— one  of  deep  and  iminful  interest  to  all  who  knew  and 
loved  her. 

Mary  IWnnett  was  tlie  only  daughter  of  an  opulent  merchant  in  one  of  our 
southern  cities,  distinguislieil  for  h*is  unbending  honor  and  integrity  in  his 
eommercial  afliiirs,  and,  no  less  so,  for  the  estimable  qualities  of  his  social 
Illations.  The  stranger  was  ever  welcome  at  his  hos})itable  mansion,  where 
domestic  felicity  reigned  supreme. 

Ah !  why  did  the  destroyer  enter  that  abode  of  love,  and  select  one  so  fair 
and  guiltless  for  his  victim  ?  llani  indeed  as  adamant  must  have  been  the 
heart  of  him,  who  could  tJius  delilierately  plan  the  destruction  of  one  who 
trusted  in  his  honor  and  affection;  soulless  indeed,  to  Ixiw,  w'itli  guilt  and 
shame,  the  youthftd  head  of  such  an  innocent  and  misting  being.  But  lie 
has  gone  to  n'ceivc  his  punishment, — tlie  punishment  of  the  libertine,  who 
wantonly  trifles  witli  ilic  affections,  blasts  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  female^ 
:uul  ilestroys  the  jieacc  of  a  happy  family.  Fearful,— oh !  fearful  indeed, 
will  lie  the  reckoning  he  will  lie  culled  to  give.  With  all  his  assumed  gaiety 
and  thoughtlessness,  the  canker-worm  of  remorse  is  still  knawing  at  his 
heart,  and  will  continue  to,  through  an  endless  existence  of  woe  hereafter. 
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J{iU  to  rciuni  to  niy  laU*.  Mnry  and  her  brother  Jaiiief*  wen*  the  only  sur- 
\  ivors  of  six  ehililren; — four  little  ones  the  afflicted  jMin'nts  were  calk'd  to 
|Mirt  w  ith  in  llieir  infant  loveliiM^tv,  and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  tliost'  w  ho 
were  spared  should  Im?  n'jj^urded  with  iilolatrous  foiuhit'ss  ?  At  the  ape  of 
fourteen,  James  left  home  to  enter  the  University  near  them,  left  w’ith  n‘pn*t 
his  U'loved  home  and  adored  sister,  who  was  ahnost  inconsolable  for  tin* 
loss  of  his  society.  Mar\'  remained  with  /Arm,  for  they  roultl  not  yet,  con¬ 
sent  to  iMirt  with  their  oidy  cherished  one.  Every  WL*<h  of  her  heart  was 
gratified,  and  even  her  very  wishe*8  antici})ated.  Not  the  sliphtest  cloud  ap- 
IK'ared  on  the  horizon  of  her  youthful  happiness. 

Blest  with  the  constant  society  of  her  gentle,  aecomplished  mother,  pursu¬ 
ing  with  delighted  eagerness  her  studies,  under  her  su|N*rintendinp  can*,  she 
daily  grew  in  Iwauty  of  |)erson  and  grace  of  mind.  Often  w'as  she  favon*d 
with  visits  from  her  Iwloved  brother,  who  was  highly  intelligent  and  cultiva^ 
tetl,  and  had  attained  the  highest  honors  in  his  cla»4..  Then  the  time  |»ass<*<l 
rapidly  and  lightly  away. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Mary’s  })arcnts  after  many  hanl  struggles  l)etwt*<*ii 
duty  and  aftcction  suffered  her  to  enter  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies, 
some  distance  from  home.  They  knew  it  would  lie  for  her  goo<l,— with  many 
tears  they  parted.  Not  one  among  that  dear  circle  of  intelligent  girls,  but 
looked  up  to  and  loveil  Mary  Bennett.  Possessed  of  a  fair  mind,  fascinating 
manners,  and  most  amiable  disposition,  she  wa.s  the  idol  of  the  school  and  its 
teachers.  Alas!  one  virtue,  a  sterling  yiriue  too,  was  wanting; — decision — 
stren^rth  of  character  to  xcithstawl  flattery  and  temptation.  In  an  evil  hour, 
George  Bentley  saw,  admired,  and  planned  the  ruin  of  this  fair  flower.  By 
those  tliousand  nameless  and  tender  attentions  wliieli  always  win  the  way  to 
woman’s  heart,  and  especially  the  heart  of  an  artless,  inexperienced  girl,  he 
at  lengtli  succeeded  in  gaining  her  undivided  affections.  He  aecompmiied 
her  home.  By  a  gentlemanly  de])ortment,  plausible,  insinuating  manners, 
he  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  her  parents.  Mary  w'as  confiding, — even 
to  a  fault, — and  loved  him  with  all  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  a  warm  and 
guiltless  heart.  This  only  rendered  her  niorc  completely  the  victim  of  his 
wicked  arts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  fell.  James,  in  the  agony  of  this  des|)air- 
ing  hour,  follow^  Bentley  to  a  neighlK)ring  city,  determined  to  take  the  life¬ 
blood  of  his  sister’s  destroyer,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  A  challenge  was  sent, 
and  accepted.  They  met — both  fell  deatl ! 

Who  can  paint  the  agony  of  these  P^nts,  when  tlie  news  of  James’  death 
reached,  or  the  anguish  of  their  souls  at  tliis  double  affliction  ? 

Their  mother  died  broken-hearted  in  one  week  after  tlie  event,  and  Maiy  ,— 
the  Ixjlraycd,  wretched  Mary,  liowetl  down  under  tlie  accumulated  load  of 
guilt  and  sorrow,  l>ceamc  a  confirmed  maniac,  perished  by  her  own  hand, 
and,  in  three  short  weeks,  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  mother  and  brother. 
The  distressed  miserable  Father  alone  was  left  to  mourn  the  desolation  of 
his  home,  the  destruction  of  Ills  once  happy  and  beloved  family. 

This  was  the  work  of  that  i»est  of  society, — on  unprincipleil  ^mtUman, — 
an  decant  rascal. 

F . 
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n>’  Grenville  Mcllcu. 

liut  lire  cliiigle’s  hollow  throat 

J'lolougccl  llic  sM’clllug  Bu^^lc’s  note  j 

'I’he  owlets  starteil  from  tlicir  dream, 

'J’he  ca^es  answered  with  their  scream  ; 

Round  and  around  the  sounds  w'erc  cast. 

Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast. 

Lathj  oj  flw  Luke. 

O  wild,  enchanting  hom ! 

Whoae  music,  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air, 

Swells  to  Ute  clouds,  and  calle  on  echo  there, 

’Till  a  new  melody  ie  boro. 

Wake,  wake  again;  the  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  beauty  down, 

With  still  stars  beaming  on  her  azure  crown, 

Intense,  and  eloquently  bright ! 

Night,  at  iU  pulseless  noon ! 

When  the  far  voice  of  waters  mourns  in  song, 

Aud  some  tired  watch-dog,  lazily  and  long. 

Harks  at  the  melancholy  moon ! 

Hark!  how  it  sweeps  away, 

Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky, 

As  if  tome  spirit  of  sound  went  wandering  by, 

Witli  lone  halloo  and  roundelay. 

Swell,  swell  with  glory  out! 

I'hy  tones  come  pouring  on  my  leaping  heart — 

A  nd  my  stirred  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start. 

As  boyhood’s  old  remembered  shout ! 

Oh !  have  ye  heard  that  peal. 

From  sleeping  city’s  moon-bathed  battlements, 

Or  from  the  guarded 'field  and  warrior  tents, 
lake  some  near  breath  around  ye  steal  ? 

Or  have  ye,  in  the  roar 
Of  seas,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  it  rise. 

Shriller  than  eagle’s  clamor  to  the  skies. 

Where  wings  and  tempests  never  soarf 

Go,  go;  no  other  sound. 

No  music  that  of  air  or  earth  is  bom. 

Can  match  the  mighty  music  of  that  horn. 

On  midnight’s  fathomless  profound ! 
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From  the  earliest  perioil  in  llic  history  of  the  world,  every  age  lias  hal  its 
startling  theories,  strange  discovcri<*s,  and  curious  inventions.  ?]nrh  has  Ix'lield 
the  idolized  doctrines  of  the  philasophical  enthusiast  of  a  preceding  age,  who 
hassjjcnt  years  in  toil  and  sacrifice  in  bringing  his  darling  theories  liefore  the 
worUl,  and  has  8e<*n  them  tlirust  aside  by  the  taunts  and  ridicuh;  of  Uios«^  who 
introduced  and  ailvocatcd  newer  tlieories  equally  strange,  and  as  ecpially  fuls<\ 
The  last  threescore  yvara  have  Ixjen  more  fertile  in  producing  new  doctrines, 
inventions,  and  discoveries,  tlian  any  previous  era.  Among  tlie  theories  that 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  litemry  community  during  tliis  eventful 
period,  Phrenology  holds  tlie  first  rank  in  jxiint  of  novelty  and  imjiortance, 
and  its  votaries  have  lx3en  renowned  for  their  ^enthusiastic  devotion  to  its 
principles,  maugre  tlie  bitter,  uncompromising  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  opj>o- 
sition  that  has  been  exerted  against  it 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  have  a  word  for  the  reader.  I  w  ish  Iuip 
distinctly  to  understand  that  I  am  not  about  to  enter  upon  a  lalioreil  refutatioi^ 
of  the  objections  urged  by  its  opponents.  Neither  am  I  about  to  indite  ai# 
elal)orate  eulogium  upon  its  merits.  It  rec|uires  an  abler  pen  than  I  can 
wield,  to  bring  the  subject  forth  in  all  its  beauty  and  sjilendor.  Whatever  I 
shall  say,  will  be  merely  tlie  record  of  my  reflections  on  tliis  science,  noticing 
only  the  most  common  objections  urged  against  it  by  tlie  unlielieviiig. 

It  is  often  asserted,  ‘that  were  Phrenology  liased  upon  principles  conform¬ 
able  to  truth  and  to  reason,  it  would  not  at  this  period  of  its  existence  lie 
compelled  to  contend  against  the  sti  ongest  cflTortsand  unwavering  opposition^ 
not  only  of  mankind  in  general,  but  of  many  learned  and  talented  mcn.^ 
That  Phrenology  has  met  witli  opposition,  it  is  admitted,  and  it  slioiild  In; 
cause  of  congratulation  to  the  believer  in  tlie  science  that  it  has  been  tlius 
opposed.  But  that  it  has  been  less  universally  propagated  in  tlie  same  space 
of  time  tlian  any  other  new  d(Ktrine,  niust  be  denied.  Forty  years  since,  the 
germs  of  a  philosophy  that  now  numbers  millions  of  believers,  dwelt  in  a 
single  mind.  In  the  whole  range  of  histor}',  no  evidence  can  be  found  of  an 
equal  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  any  otlier  science.  Gall  was  persecuteil; 
and  so  were  Gallileo,  Newton,  and  Haney.  Some  )x>int  to  the  ancients  as 
models  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  look  with  horror  upon  any  innovation  upon 
long  established  systems.  Folly  and  ignorance,  tliough  stricken  with  age, 
they  regard  with  deep  reverence,  ‘  as  though  an  error  were  less  on  error  for 
its  age  and  the  numlier  of  its  disciples.’  Otliers  whose  time,  and, — for  ought 
we  know, — inclination,  prevents  any  but  a  trifling  examination  of  this  science, 
cry  out  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  as  tliey  undoubtedly  imagine, 
*  Fatalism,  Materialism,  Destruction  of  Free  Agency.’  And  there  are  others 
w'ho,  having  pictured  some  one  as  their  licau  ideal  of  eartlily  |)erlection,  are 
content  to  follow'  the  dictates  of  his  will,  making  his  opinions  and  prejudices 
their  standard.  Others,  still,  would  rather  suffer  doatli,  than  be  lialde  to  riil- 
icule  for  holding  to  a  fiarticular  belief,  preferring  rather  to  go  with  the  multi- 
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tiiilr,  tli.iii  U>  ^ivo  aHr^riit  to  the  opinioiiH  of  a  Irw,  who  \ver<‘  tmahMi  In 
hy  n*Jt<4»n.  Such  are  the  opjMinents  of  Phreiu»l<»«ry. 

There!  is,  howeveT,  another  rla^rt  of  whom  1  w'oiild  sijeak.  'fhe  learned 
nii«l  talented,  who  have  H(>eiit  yc;ar8  ill  iinrcniitted  study,  and  im]»artin^  the 
residt  of  the'ir  investigation; — w  ill  tli<*y  almiHlon  the  systems  of  philosophy  r 
Will  they  diseani  the  Hystems  wliose  roots  have  l)een  constantly  spreading 
wider  and  w'ider,  in  the  hixnrinnt  soil  of  prejinlice,  the  tendency  of  w’hieh 
step  will  Ik!  to  stamp  th(*ir  self-styled  knowle<lge,  w’ith  its  proper  name,— 
iLOioraiice?  No,  they  w'ill  cling  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man. 
Is  it  .strange,  then,  that  the  liellever  in  Phrenology  Is  obliged  to  contend  with 
the  shalls  of  ridicule,  atid  iw  mij^rable  atteinlants?  All  new  theories  meet 
with  op|)dsition,  Iwit  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  illusor}'.  The  opponents 
of  many  doctriiu's  have  found  cause  to  liidc  their  heads  in  shame,  and  such 
may  1m!  the  fate  of  those  who  so  strenuously  oppose  the  science  of  Phre- 
nolog}*. 

Have  either  of  the  four  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  been  refuted  ? 
If  sf>,  let  it  be  nameil.  As  has  Iwforc  l»een  oliservcd,  that  Fatalism  and  Mate¬ 
rialism  are  the  result  of  pursuing  this  theor}%  its  opponents  w’ould  have  you 
lielieve.  Spur/heirn  draws  a  minute  distinction  lietween  fatality  and  a  de])ri- 
vatioii  of  fn!C  w'lll,  but,  ns  the  objectors  use  these  terms  synonymously,  I  shall 
take  the  same  lilM'rty.  By  free  w’ill.  Or  free  agency,  I  do  not  mean  that  en¬ 
tire  fn'edom  from  all  n^straint,  that  tinlioiindcd  liberty  w'bich  implies  will 
without  a  motive.  Allow'  mo  to  state  one  or  tw'o  familiar  cases,  as  illustrative 
of  phn'iiologic^il  free  will.  I  am  thirsty  and  an  intoxicating  draught  is  placed 
IsTore  m<‘,  but  I  refuse  to  drink.  I  perceive  an  object  wiiicli  [•  am  desirous 
of  |K»8sessing,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it  rightfully,  my  organs  of  acquis¬ 
itiveness  and  secrctlveness  are  excited.  But  I  resist  the  temptation  by  aid  of 
my  intellect,  knowing  the  result  of  gratifying  my  inclinations.  For  tbese 
inclinations  I  am  not  accountable;  the  sin  lies  in  the  indulgence.  Hence  it 
will  Im'  |M'rceived,^«/,  that  free  will  resnits  from  intellect,  and  i.s  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  actions,  than  to  thoughts  or  feelings;  secondly^  that  will  does  not  act 
from  the  strongest,  but  that  it  results  from  the  action  of  the  intelK'ct,  judging 
of  the  motion  or  desires.  T^trd/y,  that  the  intellect  must  lie  sufliciently 
|)ow'erful  to  judge  concerning  the  motives.  Free  will,  tlierefore,  is  the 
freedom  of  artton  or  inaction,  and  the  possession  of  intellect  sufficient  for  the 
ri^ht  appreciation  of  our  motives^  and  the  potter  of  determinm^  accordingly. 
lienee  tlic  will  is  free  in  exact  proportion  to  the  developement  of  intellect, 
fmin  the  idiot  to  the  mind  of  the  highest  intelligence.  Doct.  Franklin,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Phrenology',  in  his  letUT  to  Thomas  Paine  di.ssuading  him 
from  the  publication  of  his*Age  of  Reason,’  says,  ‘You  yourself  may  find  it 
easy'  to  live  a  virtuous  life  without  tlie  assistance  affonled  by  religion.  You 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  th(!  disadvantages  of 
vice,  and  [lossess  a  strength  of  resolution  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  resist 
common  temptation.’ — Jones's  Phrenology, 

It  would  l»e  absunl  to  suppose  that  the  criminal,  sentenced  tO  death,  who 
had  from  his  earliest  infancy  liecn  nurtured  amid  scenes  of  vice  and  ignorance, 
would  be  equally  accountable  w  ith  one  who  had  biul  the  advantages  of  a 
moral  and  ndigious  oducation.  Alisurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  Is  the  doctrine 
of  many  of  those  who  talk  so  much  alioiit  free  agency. 
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With  n^^rd  to  Materinlisin  as  connectoil  with  this  science,  the  reader  is 
rpfernx!  to  Spurzheini’s  and  Coining’s  views  on  the  subject  in  their  resjM'ctive 
works,  and  also  to  Doct.  Caldwell  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  tor  a  tv- 
futation  of  the  charge  brought  against  it.  Those  who  still  op|)osc  the  science 
on  this  ground,  I  would  ri*ter  to  Hedge’s  Logic,  page  161,  where  they  will 
find  the  following  language,  ‘The  consequences  of  any  doctrine  are  not  to 
l)e  charged  on  him  who  maintains  it,  unless  he  expressly  avow's  them.’ 
Further.  ‘As  trutli,  not  victory',  is  the  profi*ssed  object  of  controversy,  whai- 
ever  proofs  may  be  advanced  on  either  siile,  should  l)e  examined  with  fair¬ 
ness,  anti  candor;  and  any  attempt  to  ensnare  our  adversary  by  acts  of  soph- 
istr}',  or  to  lessen  the  force  of  his  reasoning  by  wit,  cavilling,  or  ridicule  is  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  honorable  controversy.’ 

The  next  objection  refers  to  the  jdirenological  principle  of  relation  l>etween 
size  and  power.  When  speaking  of  the  relative  size  of  heatls,  certain  facts 
arc  to  1)0  consideretl.  fSrst,  two  heads  may  contain  an  etjiial  quantity  of 
brain,  and  still  the  j>crsons  may  differ  widely  in  intellectual  power  and  moral 
character,  as  in  one  three  fi^urths  of  the  brain  may  Ih^  distributed  among  the 
proj)ensities,  while  in  the  other  the  same  quantity  may  l)elong  to  the  r<*th*ctive 
mid  perceptive  faculties,  and  higher  sentiments.  Sccomlli/,  the  same  tpiantity 
in  two  heads  may  lie  proportionately  distributed,  and  the  |H'rsoiis  may  dilfer 
in  mental  vigor,  for  the  tem|)erament  of  one  may  lie  lymphatic,  and  of  the 
other,  nen'ous  and  bilious.  TAin/Zi/, tcmjiemments  and'the  quantity  of  bniin 
may  Imj  similar,  and  still  one  may  lie  celebrated,  and  the  other,  comyiaratively 
sp<*aking,  but  little  known.  Education  and  collateral  circumstances  may 
have  iM'cn  the  cause  of  this  ditference.  Jh)th  may  Im»  great,  but  circumstan¬ 
ces  fiiay  have  conspired  to  raise  the  fonner  to  celebrity  by  a  slight  effort, 
wdiilc  the  latter  may  possibly  s[>end  years  of  toil  in  attaining  an  e(|ually  high 
stand.  The  bright  star  of  Patrick  llenrj’s  glory  would  have  shone  willi 
more  dazzling  splendor,  had  he  improved  the  ailvantages  of  his  earlier  years. 
When  all  these  circumstances  arc  duly  considered,  heads  may  then  1m;  com¬ 
pared.  IMireuologists  say  that,  ‘  emteris  jiaribiis,’  the  larger  the  brain,  the 
gr(‘ater  is  the  intellectual  power.  ^J’hey  say  that,  in  no  instance,  have  extra¬ 
ordinary  jiowers  of  mind,  such  as  characterized  Michtelangelo,  Na|M>lt‘on, 
Pruce,  or  Johnson,  lieen  manifested  by  persons  j>oss«*ssing  a  small  head. 
Hring  but  one  fact  in  refutation  of  this  principle,  and  Phnaiology — is  a  fable. 
All  that  l)elicvers  in  this  science  ask,  is,  that  eveiy  one  may  judge  for  hims«>If 
after  having  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  w  ithout  regju-d 
to  the  dicta  of  this  or  that  learned  jirofessor. 

The  fiillowing  paragraph  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  is 
oft('n  brought  forward  as  proof  f)Ositive  against  the  tnith  of  Phn*nolog} . 
‘The  writer  of  the  present  article  w'as  assureil  by  M.  Es<|uirol  tluit  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  experience  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Phrenolo¬ 
gists.  It  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
system  of  correspondences  which  they  lay  down  lK;tW'een  certain  me;isuni- 
ments  of  the  heads  and  certain  peculiar  mental  endowments.*  If  M. 
Esipiirol  saw  no  facts  in  favor  of  the  science  among  the  immenw  numl)er  of 
ol>»er\aiions  which  he  made,  he  must  have  met  with  some  in  direct  contra- 
<liction  to  its  df>ctrines.  If  so,  why  did  he  not  bring  forward  one,  at  least, 
2f) 
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which  woukl  have  mk^occd  Bpiirzheim  furevcr.  lie  said,  Ho  our  principles 
w’c  a<imit  of  no  rxceptions.*  Would  an  opportunity  like  tliis  have  been 
siiflTercd  to  pans  unimproved  ?  Certainly  not.  He  Is  careful  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  freiiend  a^'sertions,  unsupported  by  facts.  Had  ho  l>een  able  to  do 
lliia,  he  woukl  have  followed  tJie  example  of  Spurzheim,  who,  on  the  ajH 
pearance  of  an  article  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review  reflecting  u{)on  him  and  the 
Bcience,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  w  riter,  an  anatomical 
lecturer,  immediately  sought  him  out,  and  requested  ]>enniss»ion  to  lecture  in 
his  it)om.  This  w'as  readily  given,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  he  went 
around  among  his  audience  with  a  bmiu  in  one  hand  and  the  review  in  the 
other,  ami  by  that  lecture  won  over  flve  hundred  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  fibrous 
structure  of  the  brain. 

In  conclusion,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  follow  ing  facts, 
and  is  left  to  detennine  from  them  whetlier  they  do,  or  do  not,  establish  the 
theory.  Doct.  Gall  visited  tlie  prison  at  IkTlin,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  dejiartment,  counsellors,  and  other  witnesses,  examined  tlie 
heails  of  over  tw’o  hundred  criminals,  each  and  all  of  whom  were  entirely 
unknown  to  hun,  and  he  delineated  their  characters  without  committing  a 
single  error !  In  another  pris<m,  he  examined  the  heads  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy  criminals  w'itli  equal  success.  Mr.  Deville  visited  a  convict  ship 
just  lieforo  her  departure  from  England,  and  after  examining  the  heails  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  convicts,  gave  tlie  Captain  a  wTitten  account  of  tlieir 
several  cliaracters  and  probable  conduct.  He  did  not  make  a  single  mistake 
in  his  estimate  of  their  characters,  and  but  one  in  relation  to  their  conduct. 
Who  can,  witli  such  facts  as  these  before  him,  assert  that  the  science  is,  in 
practice,  false  ?  That  the  science,  by  aid  of  which  the  infant  can  lie  nurtured 
in  such  a  manner  as  w'ill  developc  his  higher  pow’ers,  and  check  his  evil  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  l)est  prepare  him  for  ]>eace  on  earth  and  happiness  hereafter,  is 
dimgerous  in  theory  ?  The  illustrious  Gall  and  Spurzlieim  have  not  labored 
in  vain,  and  tlieir  system  of  philosophy  will  continue  to  gain  credence  until 
all  will  become  its  votaries.  A. 
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I  NEViR  saw  thee,  yet  thou  shall  be 
Henceforth  treasured  in  memory. 

And  tiiy  name,  a  tlirill,  shall  ever  bring. 

Sweet  tlioughts  m  the  soul  awakening. 

I  know  thou  art  young,  and  that  word  alone 
Hath  eloquence,  and  its  spell-like  tone 
Deep  interest,  calls  fortli,  for  thee, 

And  love,  and  gentle  sympathy.  * 

Thou  art  youiig,  and  I  see  thee  before  me  now, 
Witli  gladness  wTitten  on  thy  brow 
And  joyous  spirits,  that  light  the  eye, 

Filling  the  heart  with  exstacy ; 
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And  life,  and  all  things  in  thj  sight, 

Looking  most  beautiful  and  bright, 

As  tliough  they  would  forsake  thee  never. 

And  this  world  were  tliy  resting  place  forever. 

’Tis  ever  thus  in  tlie  sunny  spring 
Of  life,  yet  the  treasures  to  wliich  we  cling, 

And  all  tiic  sweet  hopes  we  make  our  stay. 

One  by  one,  must  be  rent  away. 

Or,  at  a  single,  fatal  blow, 

The  beautiful  structure  laid  full  low  ^ 

Why  grieve  we,  that  it  thus  should  be, 

When  wc  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vanity 
Of  human  life,  and  vainly  cherish 
Illusions,  that  so  quickly  perish  ^ 

Like  a  meteor’s  gleam,  one  moment  bright, 

Then  sunk  in  everlasting  night. 

Alas !  that  we  know  it  thus,  and  yet 
The  soul’s  high  destiny  forget. 

Why  grieve  we  for  our  earthly  fati', 

O’erruled  by  love,  compassionate. 

That  leads  us,  ofl,  by  discipline, 

Unto  a  glorious,  holy  shrine. 

Where  the  soul,  from  guilty  passions  free. 

May  pour  forth  its  idolatry  ? 

Oh,  the  chastened  spirit  should  learn  to  soar, 

Assimilating  evermore. 

As  it  bursts  the  fetters  of  earthly  sense. 

To  uncreated  excellence — 

Thou  art  young,  and  what  prophetic  eye. 

Can  look  through  the  mist  of  futurity. 

And  read  thy  fortunes  there,  and  know 
How  they  mingle  with  joy,  and  woe  ? 

Whether  tliy  way  be  brief  or  long 
Dark,  or  fair,  let  thy  soul  be  strong ! 

Boston.  L.  C.  F. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GENIUS. 

Among  the  various  opinions  res|)ccting  the  essential  nature  and  attributes 
of  genius,  there  are  few  that  are  not  lialilc  to  cxceptkms,  either  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  indefiniteness  of  language,  or  from  the  difficulty  accompanying 
every  attempt  to  reduce,  under  general  distinctions,  the  innumerahle  varieties 
and  combinations  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  among 
others,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  that  genius  is  exclusively  derived  from  tlic 
faculty  of  attention  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  as  often  been  a.ssertcd 
that  it  is  the  especial  concomitant  of  habits  of  abstraction  and  internal  con¬ 
centration  of  thought.  1  think  it  is  Gibbon  who  says  that  ‘  solitude  is  the 
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nur»c  of  geniuH,  while  society  developes  wit  aiid  talent’  Again,  it  has  been 
ronteii<le<l  that  genius  is  an  iiidepenclant  power  of  llie  soul.  This  we  are 
n*n<ly  to  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  certain  limitations.  Doubtless 
tin?  germ  fn)m  whence  it  is  derived,  exists  iiide|)endantiy  of  education  or 
rirciimstancc ;  yet  w  e  cannot  agree  witli  some  of  the  German  metaphysicians, 
in  the  Is'lief  that  any  mind,  however  gifted,  could  originate  or  give  birth  to 
conceptions  of  |)ower  and  lieauty,  tliough  cut  oft*  from  all  impressions  of  the 
extenial  world ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  tliat  the  creative  iKjwcr  of  gen¬ 
ius  is  inunediately  derived  from  a  certain  delicacy  of  organization,  which 
n'liders  the  mind  in  a  jMjculiar  degree  susceptible  to  extenml  impressions,  and 
that  without  these;  it  w'ould  lie  as  blank  as  the  finest  mirror,  Isd'ore  light  and 
fonn  have  l)een  reflected  from  its  jjolished  surface.  Yet  we  w'ould  not  Ik* 
understood  to  imi>ly  by  this  admission  tliat  genius  emanates  from  the  fa<'ulty 
oi' attention  or  observation.  Attention,  acconling  to  Spurzheirn,  implies  ‘  effort 
pnM*ecding  from  a  desire  for  infonnation ;  *  wliile  the  vivid  impressions  of 
g<*nius  are,  w  e  think,  derived  from  an  intuitive  feeling  of  w  hatever  is  elevateil 
and  iK'autiful,  nitlier  than  acipiircd  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 

The  faculty  of  attention  is  seldom  found  united  with  that  meditative,  im- 
|>nst«ioned  and  imaginative  cast  of  charartci',  which,  as  w’as  bt*fore  rt*niarked, 
is  nurM*d  amid  solitude  and  seclusion.  The  m‘uid  of  Shaks)H*an*,  it  must  be 
allowcnl,  pn'sents  a  marked  exception  to  tliis  theory",  exhibiting  a  w’onderful 
combination  of  accuracy  of  observation,  ])rofundity  of  thought,  and  sjilendor 
of  imagination  ;  but  in  most  cases,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  alK)ve  remark 
will  Ik;  foimd  to  corres|>ond  with  tlie  testimony  of  exj)erience.  Every  one 
C(m v(*rsant  with  the  writings  of  Coleritlgc  must  iKTceivc  that  he  is  but  little 
indt.*bt(*<l  to  the  ol)ser\"ation  of  external  objects  for  his  |K)w'erful  productions. 
Ilis  (MiristalM'l  and  his  Ancient  Mariner  arc  original  creations  ilraw  n  from  the 
abundant  tn'asurc's  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Reflection  and  fancy  predomin¬ 
ate  in  all  his  w’orks,  while  they  are  deficient  in  those  various  portniitun*s  of 
innnner  and  character  which  are  derived  from  acuteness  of  observation. 
Tln*se  n'lnarks  arc  cc{ually  ap])licable  to  Wonisworth. 

The  versatile  |K)wers  of  Scott,  on  tfie  other  hand,  are  evidently  formed  on 
a  close  attention  to  life  and  manners,  and  he  has  hims(*lf  avowed  that  his 
characters  w'ere,  for  the  most  |)art,  coj)ies  from  nature ;  many  of  them  lx*ing 
iiulividual  pictun?s  but  slightly  altered  from  their  originals.  Excellence  in 
this  style  of  writing  would  seem  to  reqtiire  merely  that  s|>ecies  of  talent  which 
n*ndercd  the  Dutch  ami  Flemish  artists  so  desen’edJy  celebrated.  But  Scott 
has  done  more  tlian  this;  around  these  faithful  portraits  his  brilliant  imagin¬ 
ation  has  tlirow  n  a  rich  and  fanciful  draj>er}',  which  imparts  to  them  a  highly- 
romtuitic  and  picturesque  effect,  witiiout  in  tlie  least  detracting  from  the 
vralstMubltmce  t>f  tlie  delineation. 

To  question  Sir  Walter’s  claim  to  the  very  highest  order  of  genius,  would, 
perhn|KS  be  deemed  by  many,  one  of  the  worst  fonns  of  literary  heresy. 
Yet  w  e  must  confess  tliat  we  have  often  doubted  whetlicr  its  success  was  not 
the  result  of  accuracy  of  olieervation,  and  habits  of  close  attention  resjiecting 
tlie  external  |ieculiarities  of  man,  and  of  tlie  material  creation,  ratlier  tlian  of 
great  native  ixiwers  of  thought  and  imagination. 

Wo  hear  much  of  tlie  cgot'isin  of  Rosseau,  Byron  and  De  Stael,  while 
Scott  is  commended  for  never  obtruding  his  own  individual  sentiments  and 
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on  hid  readers,  nor  delineating  bis  own  character  under  the  ina>k  of 
a  ficliiioiis  |»ersonage.  Yet  what  can  be  more  inU'resting  to  iK'ings  loving, 
siitVering  tuid  erring,  than  to  learn  how  otliers  have  loved  luid  siitfered — how 
they  have  home  with  the  viu*iou8  doubts  and  difiiculties,  trials  and  temptations 
of  lite. 

I  low  often,  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration  for  the  brilliant  narrative  and 
gorgeous  seenerv'  of  these  splendid  fictions,  have  we  felt  tlie  want  of  tliat  inti¬ 
mate  communion  with  our  author — that  confiding  revelation  of  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  constitute  for  us  a  writer’s  highest  channsl 
Tln’ir  |>ow'er  to  interest  and  amuse?  is  unrivalled ;  we  are  nipt  into  entin?  for- 
getfidness  of  ourselves  and  our  author,  and  living  only  amid  the  creations  of 
his  fancy,  arc  borne  from  adventure  to  adventure,  w  ith  magical  celerity  tuid 
skill ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  not  the  works  w  hich  a  man  of  tliought  and 
feeling  loves  and  lingers  over,  and  makes  his  bosom  com)>anions;  nor  do  they, 
like  some  of  our  favorite  authors,  give  that  |)owerful  iinpulsi*  to  the  mind 
w  hich  forces  us  to  lay  down  the  volume  in  order  to  follow  out  the  thronging 
thoughts  which  it  inspires. 

Passing  lightly  over  those  causes  and  events  tliat  control  the  develojiemcnt 
of  chanicter,  and  influence  the  destiny  of  man,  the  author  of  Waverly  expa¬ 
tiates  almost  to  weariness,  on  the  cut  and  color  of  a  gannent,  tlie  contour  and 
complexion  of  a  limb;  describing  every  thing  with  an  elaliorateness  of  detail 
that  has  siiftered  no  variety  of  form  or  grailation  of  manner  to  escajK?.  lie 
prt*s<*nts  in  bold  ndiefj  the  most  prominent  and  romantic  features  that  give  an 
individual  character  to  different  ages  and  nations.  Ib?  delights  us  with 
splondid  pageants *and  glowing  pictures,  in  which  all  the  figures  are  pictur- 
es(|U(*ly  grouped  and  reiiresented  in  striking  and  appropriate  costume.  But 
w  e  have  no  nice  and  just  analysis  of  character — no  tracing  effects  to  causes — 
no  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart.  It  is  essentially  a  description  of  man¬ 
ners  and  actionSj  as  opposcul  to  one  of  motives  and  Jeeiin^s.  We  may  look  in 
vain  for  those  comprehensive  views  of  man’s  nature  and  destiny,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  German  novels  of  Goethe  and  Wieland  —  for  the  sweet  pathos 
of  Mackenzie  and  St.  Pierre,  or  the  imptissioned  eloquence  of  Godwin  and 
De  Stael. 

Another  definition  of  genius — ^not  less  popular  than  that  which  ilcscrilies 
it  as  the  fjicidty  of  attention  —  comprises  it  under  the  tenn  of  ‘  inventive 
power’ — an  explanation  obviously  liable  to  objection,  since  many  jiersons 
exhibit  this  |)ower  who  deserve  no  higher  epithet  than  that  of  cleverness  or 
ingenuity.  It  depends  upon  the  natiu^  of  the  thing  invented,  whether  the 
|M>wer  which  produced  it  can  claim  the  name  of  genius.  The  power  of  in¬ 
vention  enters  into  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  anil  the  construction  of  a 
imtent  cooking  apimratus.  Yet  surely  it  would  be  incongruous  to  apply  the 
hallowed  name  of  genius  in  common  to  their  originators. 

Neitlier  inventive  power,  tlierefore,  nor  the  faculty  of  attention  correspond 
with  our  own  views  of  the  nature  of  genius.  We  have  always  ls?en  of 
opinion  that  genius  ori^nates  in  that  peculiar  species  of  organization  which 
renders  a  {lerson  exquisitely  susceptible  to  whatever  is  lieautiful  or  sublime 
in  tlie  material  or  moral  world,  and  tliat  it  manifests  itself  in  the  fiower  it 
|>os8es8cs  of  embodying  tliesc  exquisite  impressions  in  the  rare  creations  of 
art.  \  et  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  native  elements  of  genius  exist 
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in  many  indivifliials,  iiimrromjMUiied  by  that  faculty  of  execution  which  would 
rimhie  them  to  imfmrt  to  otliera  a  faint  reflection  of  their  own  inspimtioim — 
idthoiiffli  in  moHt  eo«*s  we  lielieve  the  min<l  is  op}>oH<*<l  to  its  own  keen  tliril- 
lini^  eoncejKions  of  lieauty,  until  they  are  breathed  forth  into  the  eloquent 
arts  of  |>oetiy',  |>uintin^,  sculpture  or  music,  as  into  a  natural  Imiijuajre,  by 
which  is  exytressed  tlHJse  intense  and  vivid  impiX'ssions,  whicli,  if  unrevealed, 
pnKlucc  a  mort»id  excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  cause  the  mind  to  con¬ 
sume  and  pine  away  amid  the  histn;  of  its  own  fires — or,  to  use  an  cx])ression 
of  Hyrf»n’8  ‘render  it  diseast'd  with  its  o^vn  beauty.’ 

fii  asserting  that  we  consider  genius  as  originating  or  consisting  in  an  ex¬ 
quisite  susceptibility  to  l>eauty,  we  use  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive 
Hi’iise,  as  including  all  that  Burke  or  Alison  comprised  in  their  definitions  of 
the  sublime  and  lieautifiil.  A  tnore  limited  int<*r]>r(’tation  of  the  word  would 
lead  to  a  misconception  of  our  true  meaning.  For  instance,  we  were  lately 
a*<kefl  what  was  discovenible  in  Hliakspenre’s  admirable  delineations  of 

the  j<*alousy  of  Othello  or  the  madness  of  Lear.  Yet  in  the  sense  in  wdiich 
we  use  the  words  lieauty  luid  sublimity,  they  arc  equally  applicable  to  the 
mond  anil  physical  worhl,  and  who  will  deny  that  there  is  more  sublimity 
and  |K)wer  in  the  representation  of  Othello’s  noble  mind,  stniggling  in  the 
insidious  coils  of  jealous  |>assion,  or  in  the  strong  grasp  of  remorse,  than  there 
is  in  the  far-famed  Laocoon  writhing  in  the  folds  of  the  serjKmt.  Or  can 
those  emotions  of  sublimity  with  which  we  contemplate  a  stately  ship,  foun- 
4lering  ami<l  storm  and  tempest  on  the  shoreless  ocean,  rival  tliose  with  which 
we  Isdiold  the  old  heart-broken  Lear,  tosseil  on  the  wild  waves  of  passion 
anil  gric^f,  and  finally  whelmed  lieneath  their  billows  just’  as  the  dawn  had 
liegun  to  break  on  his  long  night  of  mental  darkness  and  despair?  It  is  to 
th(‘se  and  similar  impressions  of  |>ower,  and  beauty,  and  sublimity — whether 
in  the  moral  or  material  world — that  the  mind  of  the  man  of  genius  is,  as  I 
have  said,  exquisitely  susceptible,  and  which  his  pen  or  his  jiencil  so  vividly 
|»ortmy8. 

It  has  often  l>een  argited  that  there  are  many  species  of  genius — that  the 
eminent  mathematician,  moralist,  historian  and  statesman,  all  and  each  dis¬ 
play  various  orders  of  genius.  Yet  excellence  in  these  pursuits  should,  we 
think,  be  attribntetl  rather  to  a  discriminating  and  powerful  intellect  tlian  to 
that  pecnliiu*  character  of  mind  which  constitutes  genius. 

Talent,  again,  though  often  miscalled  genius,  has,  we  think,  a  signification 
(liflering  essentially  in  its  original  nature,  yet  often  blended  and  unib'd  w'ith 
that  power.  Talent,  we  conceive  to  be  that  peculiar  facility  in  execution, 
which  Is'longH  to  many  individuals  who  possess  neitlier  profound  intellect 
nor  |)owerful  genius. 

Wc  are  aware  that  wo  dissent  from  the  popular  ofiinion,  in  instancing  Pope 
ns  an  example  of  |>opnlnr  talent,  independant  of  any  of  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  genius.  The  two  pitxluctions  which  have  l)een  lately  cited  by  an  elo¬ 
quent  writer  as  vimlicating  his  claims  to  this  high,  and  we  had  almost  said, 
holy  entlowment,  are  the  ‘  Essay  on  man,*  and  the  ‘  Letter  of  Eloisc’ — the 
latter,  a  literal,  though  unacknowledge<l  translation  from  the  French,  while 
the  ideas  an<l  arrrangement  of  the  former  were  funfished,  it  has  l>een  sjiid, 
by  Bolingbroke,  which,  if  correct,  leaves  the  autlior,  as  far  as  res|>ects  these 
two  iwms,  no  otlicr  merit  than  that  of  harmonious  and  polishe<l  versifica- 
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lion.  Witli  the  exeo])tion  of  thcs»<,* — of  which  one,  it  n|»|>ears,  is  a  translation, 
and  tlie  other  suspected  of  l>oin^  a  mere  pharaphra.se — wliere  shall  we  l«>ok 
anion^  his  writing  for  evidences  of  tnie  genius  ?  His  Dunciad  and  Ka|M*  ol* 
the  Lo<*k  are  hiffhly-|>olished  and  hrilliant  satires,  evincing,  it  is  true,  adinira. 
hie  talents  of  a  certain  order — great  subtlety  of  intellect — a  shn^wd  and  sar¬ 
castic  wit,  and  keen  |>erception  of  Uie  follies  and  frailties  of  human  nature. 
Vet  what  do  we  find  in  them  to  awaken  those  intense  and  fer\'id  aspirations 
atler  |>erfecti<in  and  In^auty — afh’r  purity  and  truth,  which  elevate  us  above 
the  sordid  cares  and  earth-born  intenists  of  life,  and  in.spirc  tlie  soul  with  a 
lolly  and  refining  sense  of  its  sacn*d  attributes  and  high  destination. 

It  is  by  a  test  like  tliis  that  we  would  estimate  an  author’s  claims  to  gimius. 
It  Is  divine  in  its  essence,  purifying  and  elevating  in  its  etlects.  It  recalls  us 
to  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  our  nature,  and  of  those  high  capacities  of  happi- 
n<*ss  with  which  wc  are  endowed. 

The  old  aphorism,  ‘  Poeta  nascitur,non  fit’ — ‘  Poets  are  6on?,  anil  not  huii/i,’ 
notwithstanding  the  wisilom  and  talent  that  have  lieen  exercised  in  denoun¬ 
cing  it,  is  not  yet  disproved.  Attention  may  command  information,  and  lead 
to  the  ac(|uisition  of  wisilom,  taste  and  talent;  hut  genius  is  a  portion  of  the 
soul’s  individual  essence,  an  endowment  of  Heaven,  possessed  in  holy  trust  for 
the  elevation  and  solace  of  the  human  race.  Though  often  perverted  and 
united  with  evil,  it  is  in  itsidf  pure  and  holy,  allied  to  all  religious  faith,  to  all 
exalted  enthiisiastn,  to  all  unfeigned  love  of  goodness,  l>eauty  and  truth. 

Heraclitus  has  siiid  that  what  men  call  genius  is  a  demon,  ff'e  Indieve  it 
a  my  fn)ni  the  divinity,  throwing  a  halo  around  all  objects  within  the  sphere 
of  its  inlluence;  illuminating  everything  that  it  touches,  with  a  portion  of 
its  own  glory,  and,  like  the  alembic  of  the  alchymist,  converting  all  common 
metals  into  gold.  Boston  Pearl. 
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FAREWELL  TO  CII AKLESTO.V. 

Farewell  ! — I  will  remember  thee,  thou  bright 
Garden  of  Indian  verdure  ! — sweet  thy  bloom 
Has  been  to  me,  and  will  be,  and  thy  light 
Vet  lingering  on  thy  summits,  in  the  gloom 
Of  evening  as  in  leaving  thee  I  gaze 
Fondly,  and  look  backward  with  a  sigh 
For  beauty  ne’er  to  l)e  forgotten, —  rays 
Of  gone-down  happiness  still  in  the  sky 

Of  memory  linger  thus ; —  and  though  the  shade 
Of  sorrow  may  come  o’er  me,  but  the  more  ‘ 

I  will  remember  thee, —  as  stars  are  made 
Through  darkness  visible  along  thy  shore. 

Shining  while  yet  I  see  thee ; —  Oh  !  thou  art, — 
And  ever  mayst  thou  be,— the  City  of  the  Heart ! 
Charleston  Harbor,  May  1835. 


! 
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Meditation,  all  admit,  w  indi8])cn8ably  necessary  to  intellectual  progress. 
Man  is  mmle  a  thinking  l)elng.  His  mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  order  to 
have  his  intellectual  energies  developed,  and  his  tnentnl  resources  expanded, 
rnlarge<l,  and  exhihited  to  the  l3e8t  advantage,  his  powers  of  thought  must  l>e 
diligently  cidtivated,  must  he  hnmght  into  vivid  and  energetic  action.  It  is 
meditation,  which  removes  tlie  hlmn  from  off  the  intellectual  eye,  and  enables 
it  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  hitherto  hidden  mysteries  of  nanire.  It  expels 
the  clouds,  in  which  error  is  enveloped,  chasing  away  the  mists  of  passion, 
and  the  fogs  of  prejudice ;  it  pours  fortli  the  light  of  tnith,  demolishing  *■  the 
arrcAstles*  of  fancy,  and  sweeping  away  false  sj’stcms  and  untenable  theories, 
**  as  the  tiaseless  fabrics  of  a  vision.*  Genius  acknowledges  its  power ;  on  it 
science  leans,  as  its  only  finn  8up|K)rt ;  and  the  works  of  art  testify  to  its  cre- 
'ative  energy. 

■  But  unportant  and  indispensably  necessary  as  is  meditation  to  advance¬ 
ment  in  intellectual  strength  and  greatness,  it  is  equally  im)>ortant  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  moral  progress.  In  the  education  of  the  soul,  in  elevating  and  enno¬ 
bling  tlie  whole  moral  nature  of  man,  in  drawing  forth  and  bringing  into 
action  all  the  finer  feelings  of  tlie  heart,  in  warding  off  the  fearful,  utter 
wreck  of  man's  noblest  energies,  meditation  lends  a  powerful  assistance, — has 
here  a  great  w’ork  to  perform. 

By  moral  meditation,  is  not  meant  a  cold  and  drowsy  stale  of  the  mind,  a 
complete  sluggishness  of  all  the  sentient  powers,  but  a  close  communion 
with  our  ow'n  souls,  a  careful  examination  of  all  our  motives  of  action.  All 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  whole  force  of  thought  must  lie  turned  in  upon 
the  soul,  tliere  to  concentrate  all  tlieir  energies,  to  remove  all  false  colorings, 
to  rend  away  every  conceabiient,  and  bring  forth  cverv'  secret  of  the  heart  to 
tlie  full  light  of  trutli.  Meditation  is  the  author  of  profound  and  noble  sen¬ 
timents,  of  deep  and  humiliating  views  of  man’s  weakness,  and  his  alx^rra- 
tions  from  the  only  source  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  of  high  and  lofty 
aspirations  after  true  excellence. 

But  in  tlie  attainment  of  this  important  habit  or  power,  difficulties  meet 
and  pusli  us  back  at  the  very  threshold.  From  our  earliest  infancy,  external 
objects  have  occupied  our  chief  attention.  Extenial  nature  decked  out  in 
all  its  variegated  and  brilliant  hues,  with  its  many  charms  to  cajitivate  and 
allure,  has  gahied  almost  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  soul ;  and  w  e  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters,  which  scenes  so  interesting 
have  thrown  around  the  mind,  turn  our  tlioughts  uito  tlie  inner  man,  and 
contemplate  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  soul.  We  are  unw  illing  Mo  shut  the 
windows’ upon  the  gorgeous  and  everchanging  display  without,  ‘ in  order 
tliat  the  house  witliin  may  be  light’  We  are  unwilling  to  examine  into  the 
secret  s|)ring8  of  action,  scrutinize  and  weigh  every  motive  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  banish  all  those  interested  and  selfish  feelings,  which  are  at  war 
with  the  great  law  of  love. 
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But  these  difliciilties  inur^t  l)e  met  and  surmounted.  We  must  come  up  to 
tJie  work  with  a  fixed  resolution,  that  we  will  see  ‘  what  manner  of  spirit  wc 
are  of.’  At  our  first  attempts  at  these  inward  musing  recollection  after  rec-  • 
ollection  will  come  nisliin"  u|H)n  us  from  ever}'  qiuuler:  imagination  will 
seem  to  have  broke  loose  from  all  restmint,  mul  roam*  wild  and  lawless’ 

‘  o’er  all  the  scenes,  that  a  poet’s  fancy  ever  dmunt :’  plumtoin  after  phantom 
w'ill  arifM*  uncalled,  flitting  around  in  slm|>es  innumerable,  now  app<'aring  in 
all  the  vividness  of  natun',  and  then  ns  the  shatlowy  s|)irits  of  the  departed. 
They  vanish,  and  all  is  dark,  void,  and  gloomy.  We  make  another  attempt, 
and  thoughts  come  rushing  tumultuously  through  the  mind,  making  it  a  |K'r- 
fect chaos,  a  confused  mass  of  ideas  and  images  presenting  neither  ‘form  or 
comeliness.’ 

But  these  ol>stacles  must  1m^  oveivome.  ‘The  enchanted  ground  must  l)e 
jmssed  ere  we  ent(*r  upon  the  delightsome  j)lains  and  breathe  the  fn‘sh  and 
invigorating  air  of  the;  land  of  ‘  Bcmiah.’  M<*ditation  o|)ens  upon  regions 
blooming  w^ith  verdure  and  rich  in  fruits  refreshing  to  the  soul ;  hut  still  toil 
and  discipline  must  l)e  encountered,  would  wc  enjoy  the  scenery  and  regale 
ours(‘lves  upon  the  bounties  of  the  land. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  situations  more  favorable  to  meditation,  close 
communings  w  ith  our  own  soids,  than  f>thers.  Solitude  presents  iM'culiar 
charms  to  him,  who  loves  to  retire  within  himself,  shut  out  the  world,  aiul 
bid  his  spirit  niotint  and  hover  round  the  Throne.  Woidd  you  fin'l  the  utter 
emptiness  of  earth  with  all  its  boasted  sjilendor;  would  you  feel  how  mean 
a  thing  is  man, 

^  Who  sweats  for  death,  ainl  shines  for  inl.^ery.^ 
who  makes  gohl  and  fame  his  gods  ainl  ‘  ofters  up 

Ills  soul,  an<l  an  eternity  of  hliss, 

I’o  gain  them — what  ?  an  lioiir  of  dreaming  joy 

w’ould  you  get,  as  it  were,  away  from  this  world,  and  feel  that  you  are  im¬ 
mortal,  wander  among  the  crumbling  monuments  and  tottering  ruins  of 
ancient  grandeur,  where  the  hooting  owl  nestles,  and  ‘  the  she-wolf  hales 
her  whelps?’  or,  at  the  still,  calm  hour  of  evening,  visit  the  grave-yard,  and 
survey  those  ‘monuments  erected  tm  the  confines  of  the  tw’o  worlds,’ — mute 
messengers  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  utter  w’orthlessness  ol'iiuman  pur¬ 
suits,  and  w  ith  the  other  to  immortality,  to  the  far,  far  world  of  spirits. 

But  we  should  not  be  chained  down  to  times  and  circumstances.  Wc 
should  seek  to  attain  that  ])erfi'ct  comman<l  over  all  the  faculties  of  our 
minds,  that  habitual  self-recollection,  w  hich  will  afford  us  the  luxuries  and 
benefits  of  meditation,  at  all  times  atul  in  all  situations.  Dependent  u|K)n 
no  external  accessories,  w’c  should  gain  that  inward  IUk  rty*,  which  meditation 
'  ref|uires,  and  be  able  to  maintain  it  entire  amidst  all  ‘  the  din  and  bustle  of 
the  world.’ 

And  hero  let  it  l)c  observed,  that  it  is  not  a  habit  of  forcing,  pumping  upon 
thoughts,  as  it  w'ere,  which  we  are  to  acquire,  and  the  value  of  which  is  so 
inestimable.  No — vivid  ideas  and  profound  sentiments  must  spring  from 
the  soul  s[K>ntaneousIy’,  and  naturally.  The  mind  must  lx?  active,  —  but  it 
must  not  be  forced  activity:  Its  action  must  be  calm  and  free,  moving  for¬ 
ward  harmoniously  and  in  perfect  order.  We  must 
27 
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**  Knock  off  Utc  sbackJes,  whicU  Uie  spirit  bind 
To  dust  and  sense,  and  set  at  large  the  mind. 
Then  move  in  sympathy  with  God's  great  whole, 
And  be,  like  man  at  first,  A  living  Soul." 


INDIAN  MELODIES. 

By  Lieut.  Geo.  \V.  Patten,  U.  S.  Army. 

THE  CURSE. 

Spirit  !  rider  of*  the  air  — 

Listen  to  the  Red  Man’s  prayer. 

Wars  and  famine,  death  and  woes 
Follow  where  the  long-knife  (1.)  goes! 
W’hen  he  toils  thro*  marsh  and  brake, 
Let  him  tread  on  poison’d  snake : 

When  he  stoops  o’er  gushing  spring, 

Let  him  taste  the  adder’s  sting. 

While  he  creeps  o’er  fallen  pines, 

Strew  his  path  with  tangled  vines. 

Spirit !  rider  of  the  air  ^ 

Listen  to  the  Red  Man’s  prayer. 

Let  the  long-knife  thread  the  plain, 

Ever  doom’d  to  hunt  in  vain. 

May  no  deer  at  twilight  dim. 

Raise  its  antler’d  head  for  him. 

If  he  rest  by  spreading  oak. 

Blast  him  with  the  thunder  stroke. 

Let  him  roam  where  forests  scow'l, 
Started  by  the  hooting  owl. 

Spirit !  rider  of  the  air  — 

Listen  to  the  Red  Man’s  prayer. 

O’er  the  prairies  burning  sea. 

Let  the  long-knife  driven  be. 

When  the  trout  is  in  the  brook. 

May  his  string  have  lost  its  hook. 

When  he  sees  the  startled  hind. 

May  his  hand  no  arrows  find. 

When  nor  spear  nor  pointed  tusk, 

Let  him  meet  the  scented  musk. 

Spirit !  rider  of  the  air  — 

Listen  to  the  Red  man’s  prayer. 

When  the  long-knife’s  eye  is  dim, 

May  no  dirge  be  sung  for  him. 

May  that  land  he  never  know, 

Where  the  tawny  hunters  go. 

Let  no  flag  betide  him  wave. 

Let  no  bark  be  on  his  grave.  (2.) 
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Let  no  mother  rend  with  cries 
Wigwam  where  the  palc-faco  dies. 

Spirit !  rider  of  tlie  air  — 

Listen  to  tlie  Red  Plan’s  prajer. 

Notes. 

(1.)  Whiteman. 

(2.)  It  is  customary'  among  the  Western  Indians  to  cover  the  graves  of  their  friends 
with  birchen  bark,  and  a  flag  is  suffered  to  wave  over  their  remains  until  it  is  destroyed  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Storm. 


A  MORNING  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT. 


Hrigiitly  streamed  the  ra3's  of  the  rising  sun  into  my  window,  one  pleas¬ 
ant  moniing  in  September,  as  I  turned  lazily  in  my  bed,  half  remembering 
a  promi.se  made  to  my  friend  Bob  Lyons,  the  evening  before,  to  ascend  Mt. 
Holyoke,  with  him,  should  the  day  prove  pleasant.  Twas  but  a  pa.ssing 
thought,  and  resolving  not  to  let  it  cut  short  my  morning’s  nap,  I  drew  the 
clothes  about  me,  and  was  fast  vi<ddingm}’sclf  a  willing  subject  to  the  drowsy 
deity,  when  a  shout  at  my  ear,  like  that,  which  in  davs  of  old  threw  down 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  put  to  flight  the  pleasant  dream,  which  was  alrcftdy 
stealing  over  mv'  lanc}',  and  brought  me  to  recollection  ;  and  looking  up,  I 
saw  Bob  standing  over  me  with  a  provokingl}’  complacent  air,  and  apparently 
much  ainu.scd  at  the  comical  look  of  surprise  with  which  I  regarded  him. 

“  What  the  deuce  has  started  you  now,  B()b  sai<l  1  ;  for  (l>etween  our¬ 
selves,  gentle  reader,)  he  wa.s  as  fond  (»f  his  bed  in  the  moniing  as  I  was,  and 
did  not  u.sualU'  cpiit  it  till  the  breakfist  1m‘11  gave  its  last  summons ;  so  that  I 
was  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  motive  for  his  early  appoanince. 

“  Look  out  upon  the  glorious  sun,”  replied  he,  with  a  mock-heroic  air, 
“and  tell  me  how  you  can  so  insult  his  inajestv, as  to  close  your  eyes  upon 
his  splendor,  on  such  a  morning  as  this!  ’Tis  high  treason  to  his  power. 
Awake !” 

“A  truce  to  your  nonsense,  and  reach  me  my  cravat  from  the  chair  iNdiind 
you  ;  now  my  coat — and  l  am  ready.  The  breakfast  bell  rings,  and  our  cof¬ 
fee  will  not  improve  by  delay.  Let’s  make  a  rinr/i.”  I  had  dres.sed  myself 
in  less  time  than  it  took  him  to  utter  his  long  rhajisody, — an  art  I  learned  in 
College,  (among  othei's  less  useful,)  where  I  used  to  indulge  in  sleep  till  the 
la.st  bell  tolled  for  prayers,  and  then  hurry  into  the  chapel,  Indore  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  opened  his  big  book.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we  descended 
to  the  breakfa.st  room,  and  did  ample  jii.-^tice  to  the  fare  of  mine  host  of  the 
Mansion  House.  Bob  is  a  connoisseur  in  coffi'c — so  am  1.  I  have  a  criti¬ 
cal  taste  in  beef-steaks — Bob  prefei-s  toast.  Baked  potatoes  an*  common 
ground  ;  but  he  sticks  to  the  blur  skins — I  prefer  the  Chenangoos. 

Atler  breakfast  we  proposed  to  ascend  the  mountain.  But  the  gray  mist^ 
that,  an  hour  lieforc,  hail  Ixjen  just  visible  half  a  dozen  miles  above,  had  now 
Rpn*ad  itself  over  the  whole  valley,  enveloping  ever}'  thing  in  a  dense  fog, 
and  cntmdy  obscuring  the  pros|)ect.  This  did  not  augur  well  for  our  excur- 
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sioii,  but  after  waiting  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hope  that  the  Tog  might  disj-i- 
paU%  we  resolvcNl  to  lake  ojir  chance.  Tlie  distance  to  the  lerr\'  was  about 
two  miles,  and  tlicncx*  to  the  f<M>t  of  the  mountain  half  a  mile  farther  ;  hut 
as  we  prided  ourselves  not  a  little  on  our  pedestrian  powers,  wc  decliiKul  the 
offer  of  our  host  to  furnisli  us  a  cliaise,  and  set  off  on  ft)ot.  As  we  entered 
llie  hroatl  and  fertile  meadow,  which  lH*n?  skirts  the  river  for  miles  on  either 
hand,  the  heavy  mist,  penctniting  our  garments,  almost  dnMiclied  us  to  the 
akin  ;  the  tall  stalks  of  ilie  hroorn-coni  Ih'iiI  with  the  weight  of  the  moisture 
with  which  they  were  loaded  :  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  sec 
any  object  at  the  distance  of  two  ro<ls  ;  and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should 
bo  wholly  de])rived  of  the  promised  pros|M'rt. 

On  n'aching  the  ferry,  we  found,  waiting  for  the  lH)at,  and  like  our9<'lves 
bound  for  the  mountain,  a  barouche,  containing  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
w’hich  wc  had  noticed  at  tlie  door  of  the  hotel,  a  little  belbre,  and  which 
passcal  us  immediately  after  we  had  set  out.  r'xchanging  tlu'  compliments 
of  the  morning,  and  commenting  upon  th»^  weather*,  we  jrossessed  our  souls 
in  patience  till  the  l»oat  touclied  tire  slion',  and,  taking  our  places,  weii'  soon 
lander!  on  the  other  sirle.  ^flie  river,  now  not  more  tlian  four  feet  deep, 
flow’crl  shrgtrishly  on,  sr'an*f*ly  sr*emirr»r  to  he  in  motimi,  as  it  wound  its  sinu¬ 
ous  course  through  the  long  <*\tr‘nt  of  meadow,  as  if  rnmhling  ft>r  ]>leasure, 
pn'seritiirg  a  striking  coutnist  to  its  npjrenranre  in  the  sju  lng,  when  swollen 
with  the  trteltirtg  of  the  mountain  snows,  and  inrrudating  the  valley  to  the 
depth  of  sevend  ft*et.  As  the  Iwiat  touched  the  hank,  we  sprang  lightly  on 
shore,  arrr!  partly  walking,  partly  ninning,  soon  passerl  the  harouchr',  leaving 
our  eonumiiions  far  iM'liirrd.  There  is  an  e\(|uisite  rielight  in  thus  bounding 
along  with  nil  tbe  eljustieity  of  boyhood,  while  tlie  ftiot  is  yet  light,  and  the 
heart  yet  free  fnuu  <*are,  and  Ixd’oif*  wr*  have  learned  to  pr*aetiee  tbe  measur- 
erl  steps  of  the  world,  wliicb  I  wouM  not  exchange  ft>r  tbe  more  ruotliodienl 
plensuH's  of  a  civilized  life.  Dirl  if  (*ver  strike  yriu  as  strange,  that  tbe  Indi¬ 
an  of  our  (»wu  forests  should  refus<‘  to  part  with  bis  wiM  fnaaloin,  bis  ]ier- 
fect,  native  lilx'rty,  aiuf  accept  in  its  stead  tin*  comforts  and  refinements 
on  wbieb  we  pride  oiirselv<*s?  Hut  1  am  digressing — and  jH*rbaps  you  can¬ 
not  fully  enter  into  my  feelings  ;  so,  bearing  in  mind  the  folly  of  easting 
|>eRrls,  &,  c. — I  forlK*nr. — Where  was  I  ?  Ob,  elimbing  the  steep  mountain 
8i<le,  with  tbe  agility  of  a  roe-buck.  When  we  reached  the  eial  of  tbe  ear- 
riagf'  path,  the  way  Iwcaine  mort*  dirticult  and  toilsome,  and  more  like  a  mg- 
giMl  Slone  wall,  than  any  decent  roa<l.  Stt'ps  bad  l>een  fl>nn<*d  in  tlie  ledges 
find  among  tbe  roofs,  to  ftieilitate  the  as<*ent — and  sf>me  kind  soul,  (blessitigs 
on  bis  ineiiu»iy,)  bad  conipleUMl  n  rude  staircase'  in  tbe  steepest  places,  by 
Htn'tcliing  poles  from  triH?  to  tri'c,  so  as  to  make  a  convenient,  tliongb  rough 
l»nhistrade. 

“  lIall<H>,  lh>b!”  slionteil  I,  as  be  vanished  round  tbe  projecting  point  of  a 
ledgi\  a  bund  red  yards  ahead,  “  bold  on  there,  a  bit,”  for  lie  was  pnsliing 
abentl  rapidly,  as  if  detennined  to  win  the  palm  by  scaling  tbe  summit  in 
advance,  and  I  wanted  to  contrive  some  device  to  arn'st  bis  sfe|>s. 

“  \\  lint  *s  tbe  matter  now  r”  replied  be,  still  keeping  bis  eye  on  tbe  top. 
“  (fO  Imck,  and  show  your  gnllaiitr}’,  by  oflering  your  ann  to  one  of  those  la¬ 
dies  ;  you  see  then*  are  two  of  them,  and  only  one  gi  iiileinan  ;  fic  ii|>on  yon, 
not  to  think  of  that  before.” 
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Knowing  iiiv  Irifnil  lk>b*d  penchant  for  tlio  fair  sex,  I  concludeil  this  Imii 
would  prove  invsislible,  luul  1  should  Uike  the  lead,  but  this  time  1  reckoned 
witliout  iny  host.  Ambition  was  now  the  ruling  |)assion,  and  lel\  no  room 
for  any  thing  cls<* ;  so  giving  up  the  attempt,  1  retunied  to  the  end  of  the 
carriage  |>uth,  where  the  party  in  (piestioii  had  just  alighted,  and,  with  a  suit* 
able  a|>olog\'  li)r  the  freedom  1  was  tjiking,  protfered  my  services  for  the  as¬ 
cent.  They  were  accepted,  and  w  itii  a  liiir  companion  on  my  arm,  I  recoiii- 
iiienced  my  weary  way.  Hut  1  f  )und  it  was  much  easier  to  climb  alone  and 
unim|MHled,  than  to  assist  another  up  the  ste<‘p  path.  \Ve  t(Hjk  it  leisurely 
however,  and  laughed  good-humoredly  at  tin*  little  mishaps  that  we  encoiin- 
ten*d — now  receiving  an  unexpected  shower  from  some  overhanging  branch, 
which  ol)structi‘d  our  way — now’  d<Migiiig  to  avoid  a  stone  w  Inch  had  been 
dislodge<l  above  us,  and  stremed  dispos(*d  to  monopoli/.e  the  path. 

When  we  had  ascended  a  lew’  hundred  feet,  we  found  ourselves  alswe  the 
mist  and  fog,  and  enjoying  a  bright  sunshine,  while  below,  i  very  thing  Wiis 
still  shrouded  in  vaj)or ;  now  and  then, thnuigh  tlu^  thick  ti)liag«‘of  the  trees, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlu^  scem*ry,  w  hich  promised  to  Im*  splendid.  At 
length,  we  n  ached  the  summit,  luckily  tor  my  companioifs  strength  and  pa¬ 
tience,  which  had,  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards,  lu'giin  to  fail,  (and  mine 

too,  if  tin*  truth  must  be  known,  though  this  I  wniikl  not  then  acknow ledg«‘, 
and  do  not  now',  dear  n'aih  r,  only  to  you,  in  confnlcnce.)  Then*  sat  Hob, 
resting  hims(df  comfortably  on  a  stone,  and  smiling  most  maliciously  at  my 
jaded  app(*aninc(*,  though  1  more  than  half  sus|>ect  it  was  iiM‘r(*ly  a  mask  to 
conc(*al  his  envy  at  s«M*ing  im*  so  well  attend<*d.  I’"s;iu-like,  he  had  sold  his 
birthright,  (f‘or,  a  word  in  your  ear,  ho  is  the  oldest,  and  I  always  yield  him 
the  preced<*nce  on  su<*h  occasions,)  and  had  sticrilicetl  every'  thing  to  his  ea¬ 
gerness  to  Ik*  first  at  tlu*  summit.  Then*  was  an  open  sh(*il  or  shanty  on  the 

top,  with  chairs  and  a  tolerable  spy-glass,  lien*  the  view  wiis  magnificent. 
Helow'  our  feet  lay  the  mist,  white  as  the  <lritb*d  snow,  da/zling  the  eye  with 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shone  hen?  with  unclouded  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  covering  the  whole  valley  and  bed  of  tlu*  river  ns  far  its  the  eye 
could  reach.  Beyond  this,  the  highlands  in  the  distance,  stn*tching  far  away 
to  the  north  and  w’(*st,  scemcil  pih*d  one  u|K)n  another,  till  their  (Mitlines  were 
8carc<*ly  ilistinguishable  from  the  clear  blue  sky,  wiiich  they  so  much  n*s<*m- 
bled  in  hue.  By  and  by,  the  fog,  w'hi<*h  s<‘emed  to  move  gently  with  the 
curn*nt  of  the  river,  began  to  roll  itself  tip,  as  it  were,  and  now’  one  bright 
s|M)t  nuule  its  appearance,  and  then  another,  and  another,  till,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  the  veil  w%*is  completely  removed,  and  the  whole  pn>s|K*ct  revealed 
its<*lf  to  the  eye,  enchanting  it  with  its  loveliness.  This  dis|H*rsion  of  the 
mist,  w'hen  view'ed  from  a  high  point,  whence  you  can  l(H)k  down  ii|M)n  the 
w  hole  scene,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  la'aiitiful  sights  I  have  ever  w  itness- 
ed.  It  was  not  like  the  blowing  away  of  one  of  our  s<*a-fogs  by  a  heavy 
wind,  but  as  the  eye  gazed  intently  into  its  <h*pths,  andstnivein  vain  to  pierce 
the  dense  mass,  brilliant  even  in  its  olisciirity,  it  wouhl  seem  to  furl  itself  in- 
stiuitaneously,  and  tlisappear  like  the  Kilkenny  cats.  (You  n.*collect  the 
storv’.  I  almost  died  with  laughing  w  hen  Bob  first  told  it  to  me,  in  his  inex- 
pn*ssibly  comical  way, — for  in  telling  a  story  Matthews  was  a  fool  to  him. 
Bob  w  as  a  capital  fellow — but  let  us  return  to  tlie  Connecticut.) 
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Away  to  the  north,  the  river  niaile  its  np|)eanuice  at  the  l>aseof  Uic  Sugar- 
loaf  Mcmiitain,  some  ten  miles  niKive,  then  slowly  winding  its  way  through 
this  iiH>st  fertile  of  valleys,  making  long  cireuits,  as  if  in  mere  waiitonness, 
and  dotihling  like  a  hare  U|>on  its  cotirse,  so  ns  to  return  again  almost  to  its 
starting  plaee,  while  the  iK^autifid  and  thriving  villages,  every  where  visible, 
enlivened  the  whole  scene,  and  gave  it  variety  and  animation.  1  thought  I 
shoukl  never  l>e  w’car}'  with  gazing.  The  broad  and  luxuriant  fields  of 
!>nM)m-coni,  here  oidy  visible  in  j>erf«‘ction,  fomi  a  striking  feature  in  this 
valley,  and  add  much  U)  its  l>eauty.  The  river,  after  many  a  graceful  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  valley, 

‘  With  linked  sweetnesH  long  drawn  out/ 

seems  to  colk?rt  all  its  energies  for  one  mighty  eftbrt,  and  bursting  through 
.the  gorge  between  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke,  ]nirsiies  its  course  directly  on- 
w’ard  to  the  sen.  Here  you  cati  hmk  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  di- 
rt'ctly  down  ii|K»n  the  river,  and  can  hardly  lM*licve  hut  that  you  might  ])itch 
a  stone  into  it  fntm  when*  yon  stand.  ( )p|M»sitf*,  and  seeming  scarce  a  fur¬ 
long  off,  though  the  real  distanee  is  not  less  than  thn*e  or  four  miles,  stands 
Mt.  Torn,  rising  ahniptly  to  the  lH*ight  of  twelve  hundred  fV*et,  and  covered 
w'ith  a  heavy  irrowth  of  w(M>d  to  its  very’  top.  The  whole  scene  was  lovely, 
and  amply  n'paid  ns  f<)r  onr  toil. 

Ih»h,  w  ho  is  nither  given  to  rhyming,  ainl  sometimes  fjuieics  himself  a 
|H)ei,  sat  a|>art  on  a  {M>inted  rock,  (where  somf?  namchss  John  Smith  had 
vaiidy  sought  to  immortalize  himself  hy  practising  the  sculptor’s  art,)  ‘  his 
eye  in  a  fine  phn*nzy  rolling,’  and  try  ing  to  iidiale  ins])inition  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  hn‘eze.  Having  no  n*lish  for  the  waters  of  the  Heliconian  rill,  I  con¬ 
tented  rityself  w  ith  a  Indtlc*  of  clan*t,  w  hich  I  pi'oenn’d  without  difticnlty 
from  the  kee]M*r  of  the  little  shanty  above  mentioned,  who  makes  a  eomfort- 
ahle  living  hy  ministi*ring  to  the  wants  of  tnivellei’s  during  the  warm  season, 
and  sufrplying  them  w  ith  such  eomft)rfs  as  their  neeessiti(’s  denmnd.  This 
we  discnssj'd,  fogetla’r  w  ith  a  reasonable  pi'oportion  of  the  wlids,  and,  the 
spfll  fortunately  leaving  him  alront  this  time,  Hoh  joined  ns,  in  season  to  test 
the  sn|>eriority  of  our  beverage  over  his,  and  made  himself  quite  social.  Bob 
can  be  rniglity  agreeable,  when  he  chooses;  be  lias  sneli  a  smooth,  insinua¬ 
ting  way  w’itli  him,  and  can  steal  so  gently  into  one’s  sympathies,  that  I 
wonhl  not  give  imicli  for  your  rhanee  of  esea|>e,  if  he  really  laid  siege  to 
you  in  earnest.  I  knew  him  once  to  put  off  a  tailor  w  ith  fair  words,  and 
aetnally  to  s<*nd  the  fellow  away  in  "ocmI  hnmor,  though  it  w’as  at  least  the 
tenth  time  that  he  had  railed  to  present  ‘  his  little  hill.’ 

When  we  had  rested,  and  chatted,  finished  onr  Ixittle,  (not  the  first,)  and 
snftieieiitly  admirt*d  the  prospect,  wc  tiinicd  to  descend.  ‘But  where  is  she 
of  the  blue  eyes  and  elastic  step,  who  so  pl(*ius;intly  hegnilcd  the  tediousness 
of  the  as<*ent  ?  SIh?  w'as  at  my  side  just  now*,  and  her  musical  voice  yet 
rings  on  my  ear.  As  true  as  I ’m  a  sinner,  B<ih  has  stepped  in  Im  tween,  and 
carried  oft  the  prize  ;  and  then*  he  is,  w’cnding  his  way  down  the  steep  and 
cn>oke<i  path,  and  ehuckling  at  the  success  of  his  manopiivre.  The  rascal ! 
if  f  live  to  reach  the  iKittom,  I  ’ll  pay  him  oft’  for  this.  I  now'  know’  the 
meaning  of  all  his  pretty  speeches,  nml  the  special  pains  he  took  to  make 
hims«*lf  agn*cahle.  And  right  l>efore  my  face,  too?  He  knows  I  have  scru- 
pk's  alK>ut  duelling,  (like  a  certain  dignitaiy  ,)  or  he  would  never  have  von- 
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tured  thus.  ‘Well,  I  never’ - oiiii  ‘nursing  niy  wraili  lo  keep  ii  wann,* I 

gel  off  alone  down  the  mountain.  I  soon  passed  them,  Bob  giving  me  a 
look  of  supprcssi‘(l  triumph  as  I  did  so,  and  awaited  llieir  arrival  at  the  car¬ 
riage.  Here  I  cut  a  walnut  sapling,  in  memory  of  the  occasion,  and  when 
they  came  up,  we  all  moved  homeward,  Boh  and  1  at  our  usual  jmee,  (say 
eight  miles  an  hour,)  and  crossed  the  ferry  together.  We  ix*a<*lied  the  hotel 
a  few  minutes  after  the  party  in  the  barouche,  and  tat  an  hour  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  our  acfjnaintance.  Tlie  stages  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  we 
separated  ;  they,  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  we 
to  visit  the  White  Mountains.  So  it  is  in  lile :  the  plea.sant  ties,  wliich  we 
form  in  our  journey  through  the  world,  are  thus  lightly  sundered,  and  the 
flowers  that  we  pluck  by  the  way,  wither  in  our  grasp.  But  the  inemory^  of 
them  is  j)leasant. 

Does  tlie  reader  wish  to  know  how  Bob  and  1  adjusted  our  little  <|uniTel  ? 
I  would  fain  gratily  yoiir  curiosity — but  I  must  sjiare  his  feelings.  Beside.s, 
I  promiseil  not  to  expose  him.  But  the  next  time  you  sim*  him,  yon  may  ask 
him  what  I  wanted  of  the  hickory  walking-stick,  I  brought  with  me  from  the 
mountain,  and  how  it  happened  to  break  7  Ci. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Thou  Evening  Star — thou  Evening  Star ! 

B  ve  watched  thee  oft  at  day’s  declining, 

As,  o’er  the  western  hill  afar, 

Thy  clear  and  mellow  ray  was  shining 
On  woodland,  glade,  and  stream,— enshrining 
In  hallowed  beauty,  many  a  spot. 

Where  ancient  elms  their  arms  are  twining 
O’er  leafy  bower  and  lowly  cot. 

And  oft  I’ve  viewed,  ere  evening’s  close. 

Rich  gold  and  purple  dyes  o’erspreading 
The  mantling  clouds, — till,  into  rose. 

And  dusky  grey,  their  tints  were  fading. 
While  sank  the  sun  *, — and  night,  o’ershading 
With  murky  veil,  the  peaceful  scene. 

Seemed  like  some  evil  mist  pervading, 

Sweet  Star ! — all,  save  thy  light  serene. 

And,  gazing  on  thee,  oft  I’ ve  thought. 

If  I,  like  thee,  could  daily,  nightly. 

Fulfil  my  sphere  of  duty, — brought 
To  govern  all  my  actions  rightly, 

By  Truth’s  unerring  rules;  how  lightly 
rd  quit  earth’s  troubled  scenes  for  heaven  ! 

Where  I  might  hope  to  shine  as  brightly 
And  pure,  as  thou,  blest  Star  of  Even  ! 
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A  NATURAL. 

The  old  land  of  woollen  nntrnogs  mid  horn  ^iin-fliiits  nrvcr  reared 
n  more  honest  s^ud  than  Ohed  Onlway.  He  was  one  of  nature’s  simplest 
children,  lie  was  hroujrht  up  in  a  wholesome,  comfortahle  manner,  having 
Imhti  taught  to  make  way  with  ahoiit  as  much  hn'ad  and  butter,  pumpkin 
pies,  et  ret<*ni,  as  any  lad  of  his  ape,  and  his  intelk'ctuals  were  never  liis* 
tuHM*d  with  a  sujM'nihundance  of  ideas.  These,  rather  must  have  lieen  es¬ 
timated  somethinp  afh*r  the  manner  of  those  of  the  schoolmaster  of  whom 
I  have  some  when*  read, — hy  the  capacity  of  his  hn*ad-hasket.  I  liave  said 
he  wiLs  lK»n<*st,  and  hence  the  inf«*rence  is  plain,  he  knew'  not  how'  to  Ik*  oth- 
f’rwis<*.  ^I’hc  repidar  routine  of  daily  duties  Ohed  performed  like  a  faithful 
lad,  till  he  arrived  at  the  ape  of  manhood. 

W  hen  he  lK*came  “  his  ow'n  man,”  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
ehanpinp  the  rustic  for  the  city  life.  With  this  view,  he  packed  up  his  wear- 
a!»les,  hade  adieu  to  his  homely  fireside,  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  for 
the  citv.  A  few’  davs  afier  he  ha<l  lell  the  “  land  of  steadv  habits ’’  he 
reacln*d  the  place  of  di'stination.  Soon  aller  his  arrival,  he  chanced  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  (»ur  w’orlhy  stew'nrd,  who  w’as  in  search  of  a  subject  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  his  “  kitchen  cabinet.”  ()l»ed  was  enpaped,  and  I  shall  never  forpet 
the  time  f)f  his  debut.  Commons’  Hall  w'lus  assipned  as  the  theatre  of  his 
principal  openitions.  It  wius  at  the  dinner  hour  that  he  made  his  first  ap- 
jM*anince  lM*fore  that  lauphter-loviiip,  mischief-makinp  set  of  fiHlows — the 
collepe  students.  Ncf sooner  had  the  blessing  lK*en  invoked,  than  the  hur¬ 
ried  din  and  clatter  of  plates  and  knives  and  forks  resounded  through  the 
Hall,  and  loud  calls  for  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  OImtIV  rusticity 
w'as  not  overlooked,  for  thei*e  he  stood  with  <*ars  erect  and  mouth  w  ide  open, 
and  his  eyes — I  thought  they  would  start  from  their  sph(*res.  I'\)r  a  long 
time  he  stooil  in  utter  amazement,  and  to  all  appearance,  as  deaf  as  a  post ; 
hut  when  he  did  start,  it  was  like  the  careering  of  a  wild  colt,  witli  no  rea- 
sfiiiahle  exiiectation  of  stopping  this  side  of  the  glolK*.  He  came  near  be¬ 
ing  cmzy,  calh*<l  hither  and  thithf*r  as  he  was,  to  su|)piy  the  ahsorlxuit  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  hungry  youth,  to  whom  he  ministen*d. 

As  has  lK*fore  lK»en  ol»serve«l,  his  rusticity  ditl  not  escape  notice,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  some  w'ay  w’as  devised  fi>r  a  frolic.  Tom  P..  “old  Put,” 
and  their  copartners  in  fun  and  frolic,  put  their  W’its  together  for  a  trick  up¬ 
on  Ol>e<l.  I'he  resirit  was,  that  the  innocent  rustic  should  Ik*  irnpressi'd 
w'ilh  the  idea  that  he  must  lx?  inaugurated,  IxTore  he  could  enter  up¬ 
on  the  high  and  res|>onsible  situation  of  waiter.  OImhI  was  ver\’  suscep¬ 
tible  of  impressions  of  this  notun*,  and  it  did  not  require  a  great  force  of 
reasoning  to  make  him  l>elieve  that  this  was  the  customary  course  of  things. 
Had  he  possessed  the  sagacity  ofHudihras’  valorous  Ralpho,  he  w’ould  have 
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oxclairaed  witli  luin,  ‘  1  sinoll  a  rat.’  But  OLkhI'k  oilaoiorie'j  were  not  thu.-^ 
eftecled,  and  he  n^(recd,  witliuut  objection,  to  lx;  in  readiness  at  a  stated 
time,  to  attend  to  his  inau^ration  in  the  cliajKd,  which  agreement,  it  is  un* 
iiccessar}'  to  say,  was  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  time  arrived,  and  Tom  B.  apjx^ared  in  the  cn|mcity  of  Po|x',  accom- 
|xinied  by  ten  Cardinals,  ftmlastically  dn'ssed.  Ulx*d  was  conducted  into 
their  augast  presence.  He  was  taught  in  his  earlier  <lays,  like  alltiie  Ijoys, 
to  make  his  “  bow”  on  entering  scliool,  and  on  this  occasion  lielil  in  remem¬ 
brance  this  custom,  and  made  a  *  very  obsequious’  as  he  entered  the  chapel. 
With  difficult}’  those  present  restrained  themselves  from  a  burst  of  laughter. 
Obed  took  his  stand  Ix'fore  tliem,  and  was  commandctl  to  kneel.  This  Ix;- 
ing  done,  Tom  P.  and  his  associates  arost',  and  as  the  1‘ormer  waved 
his  hand  w’ith  liis  usual  pomp,  the  S|x;ctators  also  aro.s<\  <JIxh1  trembled 
like  an  as|x;n  at  this  stage  of  proceeding.  Then  came  forth  w  ith  a  solemn 
tone  an  unintelligible  gibberish  from  the  moutiLS  of  the  ‘  deveiij  and  Tom 
P.  laid  his  hand  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  w  aiter  Obed.  He  thus  pro¬ 
ceeded.  ‘  Im}»ono  paws  in  tuo  vacuo  capite,  ct  nunc  dabo  tibi  a  dose.  You 
swear  allegiance  to  all  tlicse  persons  here  assembled,  and  everlasting  secresy 
with  regard  to  such  knowle<lgc  of  tlie  sen  ice  to  tlieir  leader,  ‘  the  Ancient 
Henrv',’  more  impiously  called  Old  //a/7^,’ as  may  become  know’ii  to 

you.  That  you  w  ill  give  admission  by  night,  as  w  ell  as  by  day,  to  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  ‘  kitchen  cabinet”  and  furnish  all  refreshment  therein  contained, 
as  w’e  may  require  of  you.  Should  we  feel  in  want  of  a  little  |>ouItr}^  from 
the  fanners’  yards,  you  w  ill  cause  the  same  to  be  tninsferred  w  itli  the  ut¬ 
most  secresy,  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  chief  cook,  ‘  old  Put,’  and  there 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  fur  further  orders.  Supreme  devotion  to  our 
wishes,  in  such  ways  and  manner  as  may  lx;  intimated  at  divers  tinx's,  is  to 
he  your  great  nde  of  action,  w  ithout  regard  to  the  odious  ndes  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  University.  ‘Nuncsocii,  im|K>nc  tuos  paws  in  capite  Olicd.* 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  his  devoted  head  was  covered  with  ticf  i\iy-t\vo 
paws.  He  almost  fell  lx;ncath  their  accumulated  weight.  Upon  their  being 
withdrawn,  Tom  P.  commanded  him  to  arise  and  depart  in  peace. 

The  w  hole  presented  a  scene  ‘the  most  sublime,  lofty  and  imposing^  that  the 
luminaries  of  human  intelligence,’ — as  old  Zac<*h  w’ould  say, — scarce  ever 
beheld.  After  his  departure,  a  tremendous  huzzaing  was  heard  to  issue 
from  the  chapel,  and  thus  closed  tlie  joke.  Obed  never  ‘  smelt  the  rat’  du¬ 
ring  his  natural  life,  but  scrupulously  |X‘rformed  all  the  n^quisitions  of  the 
devotees  of  their  revered  ‘  Ilenr}  .’ 

Polite  literature,  mayhap,  admits  of  diflerent  significations.  Be  tliat  as 
it  may,  I  am  to  sj^eak  of  hUUi-doux  literature,  which  may  come  w  ithin  Uie 
range  of  the  polite,  though  the  following  w’ill  not.  An  answ’er  like  this  w’as 
once  sent  to  a  lady:  ‘Miss  Q.  excepts  the  jxilite  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  for  Thursday  evening.’  How’  it  was  received  by  the  good  lady,  1  know 
not.  By  means  of  a  custom,  the  propriety  of  whicli  1  never  fully  under¬ 
stood, — that  of  exposing  answ’crs  to  invitations  to  the  view  of  one’s  company, 
I  happened  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ix;rusing  the  foregoing  choice  speci¬ 
men.  A  limb  of  the  law,  who  stood  near,  on  hearing  the  same,  involuntarily 
exclaimed. 
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“  What,  file  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  a  polite  invitation!  This  Is  ‘some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun.*  Let’s  see  it  What  are  the  grounds  of  excep¬ 
tion  ?  Well,  1  declare,  this  is  a  curious  bill.  No  statement  of  facts, — not  a 
single  cause  alleged — nothuig  said  of  the  mesne  process !” 

“This  jiroeess  is  mean  enough,”  I  replied,  “  why,  tlie  w^oman  says  what  is 
equivalent  to  ‘ / irori’f  come'  ” 

8o  we  concluded,  but  the  lady’s  (?)  presence  in  an  adjoining  parlor,  was 
faud  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  ex-cept,  and 
ac-cept  did  not  convey  precisely  the  some  idea. 


Speaking  of  parties  brings  to  my  mind  a  recent  incident.  I  acciden- 
tally—of  courwj —  overheard  the  following  short  dialogue. 

“  What  a  glorious  time  w'e  had  at  Mrs.  N’s  party  the  otlier  evening  !* 

“  Indeed,  we  had,”  was  the  reply,  “the  entertainment  was  done  up  in  the 
very  best  style.  The  ingredients  were  of  the  very  first  chop.” 

“  They  were,  truly ;  I  would  not  give  a  fig  to  go  to  one  of  your  fashiona¬ 
ble  parties,  were  it  not  for  the  eatables  and  drinkables.” 

Some  writer  has  asserted,  that  the  ‘  stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  soul.’  Do 
you  doubt  it  ?  Moral.  Let  such  souls  stay  at  home.  MIKE. 


By  I.ieut.  Gf-o.  W.  Patten,  U.  S.  Army 


PAW.NEE  LOVE-SONG. 

SioHiNo  Swan  of  Wacomee,  (1.) 
Hear  tlie  w’ordi  of  Nepowce. 

I  have  met  tlie  Eagle 's  claw, 

I  have  cop’d  with  Wabaahaw. 

But  I  come  witli  words  to  thee, 
Bw'eeter  than  the  sugar  tree. 

Sister  to  the  “  Sailing  Dove,” 
Listen  to  my  words  of  Love. 

Daughter  of  the  “  Blazing  Knife,” 
1  have  saved  thee  in  tlie  strife. 
Chas ’d  tlie  wily  fox  away. 

When  Wacondah  (2.)  bid  him  stay 
I  have  sent  the  “  Flapping  Crow,” 
To  the  Isle  of  Manito.  (3.) 

By  the  token-scalp  1  bring. 

Listen  to  the  “  Rav’en  Wing.” 

Thou  art  graceful  in  thy  pride 
As  the  Crane  on  Kansas’  tide. 
Thou  art  lovely  in  thy  might 
As  the  moon  on  Ozark ’s  height. 
Gently  do  thy  accents  flow 
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As  tiie  stream  of  Wul-wa-no. 

Sighing  Swan  of  Wacomee, 

Hear  the  words  of  Nepow’ec. 

I  am  mighty — I  am  strong, 

I  am  the  son  of  Ta-bise-guong. 

Fruitless  is  the  battle  charm,  (4.) 

When  I  strech  my  thunder  arm. 

Harmless  steel,  and  harmless  fire ; 

When  I  name  my  rolling  sire. 

I  am  mighty — thbu  art  mild — 

Smile  upon  the  cloud-born  child. 

Notes. 

(1.)  The  Indians  assume  names  which,  when  translated,  arc  of  a  very  fanciful  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  Tabiseguong,  a  “  Voice  of  Rolling  Thunder 

(2.)  Great  Spirit. 

(3.)  Manito  Isle,  near  Fort  Mackinac,  held  sacred  by  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  as  the 
place  of  departed  Spirits. 

(4.)  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  possess  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms.  They  arc  w'orn 
on  all  occasions,  both  festive  and  warlike.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Winnebago, 
I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  the  species,  called  a  Love-charm.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  substance  resembling  pow’dered  granite  and  pulverized  bark,  and  which  exhaled 
a  sickly  perfume. 


EDITOR’S  T  A  B  1.  E  . 


Tales  and  Seetches,  Oy  Miss  Sedgwick,  author  of  ^  Hope  Leslie^  ^  The 
LimcoodSj  8^.  1  'col.  12  mo.  Philadelphia  ;  Carey ^  Lea  and  Blanchard y  1835. 

“  When  we  speak  of  the  female  writers  of  our  country,”  says  a  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  North  American  Review,  ‘  the  heart’,  in  the  strong  language  of 
Johnson,  *  goes  out  to  meet’  Miss  Sedgw’ick  ;  if  no  other  had  yet  appeared 
among  us,  no  other  nation  would  have  cause  to  boast  its  own  superiority.  To 
speak  at  large  of  her  writings  would  be  about  as  superfluous  as  to  gild  refined 
gold,  or  paint  the  lily  ;  they  are  familiar  already  to  every  lover  of  truth  and  na¬ 
ture.  Deep  pathos,  perpetual  sympathy,  with  all  that  is  generous  in  feeling,  and  a 
keen  insight  into  all  that  is  lofly  or  noble  in  character,  pervade  them  all,  and  in¬ 
spire  no  less  respect  for  her  moral  qualities,  than  admiration  of  her  talent.  To 
an  inventive  power  and  quickness  in  seizing  the  delicate  shades  of  society,  as 
well  as  in  presenting  them  with  perfect  distinctness,  inferior  to  that  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  she  unites  a  faculty  of  description,  and  of  giving  reality  and  life  to 
the  character  of  other  times,  which  Miss  Edgworth  does  not  possess,  at  least  in 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of  her  publica¬ 
tions,  she  has  exhibited  a  power  of  conveying  moral  truth  through  the  attractive 
medium  of  fictitious  story,  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
time.” 

On  taking  up  this  volume  of  ‘  Tales  and  Sketches,’  wc  determined  to  give  our 
views  at  length  of  the  merit  of  Miss  Sedgwick’s  various  publications.  Being 
admonished,  however,  by  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  of  the  superfluity  of 
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■uch  an  attempt,  we  relinquished  that  determination.  But  our  admiration  of  this 
firit  of  female  American  writers,  forbids  the  passing  by  without  contributing  our 
‘  mite,’  at  least,  t«  the  common  stock  of  praise.  A  more  just  tribute,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  comprehensive  as  that  quoted,  could  not  easily  have  been  offered, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  discharged  a  duty  incumbent  upon  our  situation,  and 
experienced  much  gratification  in  giving  circulation  to  that  tribute.  The  vol¬ 
ume  before  us  contains  eleven  tales,  most  of  which,  we  think,  have  appeared  in 
the  American  Annuals.  The  titles  are  as  follows,  viz  :  ‘A  reminiscence  of  Fed¬ 
eralism  ‘  the  Catholic  Iroquois  ;*  ‘  tiie  Country  Cousin';’  *^01d  Maids *  the 
Chivalric  Sailor  ‘  Mary  Dyre  ;*  CaccDthes  Scribendi the‘  Eldest  Sister  *  St. 
Catharine’s  Eve  ;’  ‘  iloinance  in  Real  life,’  and  the  ‘  Canary  Family.’  The  ad¬ 
mirers  of  this  lady’s  writings  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  that  these  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  the  present  form.  The  book  will  be  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  leisure  hour. 


Traits  or  America.n  Life,  liy  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Editor  of  *  The 
.American  Ladies'  Magazine and  the  author  of  •  Xorthxcood,'  *  Flora's  Interpreter y 
J^-c.  1  1*2  mo.  Philadelphia y  E.  L.  Carey  d.  Hart.  1835. 

This  volume  comes  before  tlie  public  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  work  of  .Miss  Sedgwick,  all  of  the  fourteen  articles  which  it  contains 
having  been  published,  according  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  in  the  author’s 
Magazine.  They  are  entitled,  *•  The  Lloyds;’  ‘The  Catholic  Convent;’  ‘The 
Silver  .Mine  ‘  Political  Parties  ‘  A  New  Year’s  Story  ;’  ‘  Captain  Glover’s 
Daughter  ;’  ‘  The  Fate  of  a  favorite  *  The  Romance  of  Travelling  ;’  *  The  Lot¬ 
tery  'Picket ‘  .An  old  Maid  ;’  *  Ladies’  Fairs  ;’  *  The  .Mode,’  and  the  ‘  Mysterious 
Box’ 

( 

U  is  but  a  few  years  since  Mrs.  Hale  l>ecame  favorably  known  us  a  writer  by 
publishing  the  offspring  of  her  sweet  muse  over  the  signature  of  *  Cornelia.’ 
Residing  in  a  remote  ])arl  of  a  sister  State,  a  widow  with  several  helpless  chil¬ 
dren  to  support  and  educate,  she  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  her  pen  for  a 
livelihood.  Increasing  rapidly  in  public  favor  by  reason  of  her  jioetry,  an  occa¬ 
sional  prize  tale,  and  a  novel,  entitled  ‘  Northwood,’  she  was  called  ujK>n  to  assume 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Ladies’  Magazine,  to  be  published  in  Boston.  For 
eight  years  past  she  has  conducted  this  periodical  with  ability,  and  it  has,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  from  its  commencement  received  a  large  share  of  patronage.  Her 
talents  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  she  has  been  enabled  to  educate  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  best  manner.  The  efforts  of  a  lady  under  such  circumstances  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Mrs.  Hale,  once  l»efore,  gave  us  an  interesting  volume  of  sketches  which  were 
very  much  admired.  Now  that  she  has  sent  forth  a  second,  characterized  by  the 
same  simplicity  of  thought  which  pervades  all  her  productions,  she  may  rest 
assured  ‘  that  the  sentiments  incillcated,  and  principles  illustrated,  are  such  as 
will  bear  a  reiteration.’  The  writings  shew  her  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
manners, — her  portraits  of  American  character,  various  as  it  is,  arc  true  to  life. 
In  all  these,  she  has  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  importance  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  observes,  that  if  any  favorable  impressions  arising  from  such  e.x- 
ertion  is  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  she  shall  be  satisfied,  *  though  the  meed 
of  fame  is  not  awarded  her.’  Such  is  the  aim  of  our  female  writers,  at  the  present 
day,  and  may  this  end  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  A  recent  writer  has  happily 
remarked  on  this  point  in  the  following  language. 
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“  By  a  bfHUlitul  of  it  npj)i‘ars  to  Ik;  nserveil  for  woinnn 

to  do  for  Christianity  in  some  degree  what  Christianity  has  done  for  her, 
when  it  raised  her  to  her  just  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  enabled  her  to 
become  a  bright  example  of  its  own  l)eatitude.  Such  have,  accordingly, 
been  the  aim  and  tendency  of  feimde  literature  in  general ;  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  liclieve  that  it  will  continue  to  be  found  on  refigion’s  side;  and  if  such 
should  be  the  fact,  it  would  Im*  treachery  to  the  great  pur|K)se  of  our  being, 
not  to  welcome  it,  as  a  momentous  and  restoring  power.  Whoever  b«*lieves 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  science  is  to  instruct,  and  that  of  poetry  to  pleasi*, 
mistakes  the  matter  greatly :  the  true  and  only  worthy  object  of  literary  ef¬ 
fort, — and  all  H’icntific  research  is,  to  purify  the  ln*art  while  they  enlarge 
the  mind,  and  thus  to  render  iKith,  according  to  their  humble  measurt',  wor¬ 
thy  the  Source  to  which  they  owe  their  powers.  Creat  minds  have  prosti¬ 
tuted  their  high  endowments  to  base  and  sordWl  ]>ur])osf's  ;  philosophers  have 
labored  with  insiine  delight  to  degrade  and  vilify  their  nature;  historians 
have  gone  deep  into  the  lore  of  ages  to  shew'  the  sad  condition  of  their  race, 
and  its  still  more  w  retched  destiny ;  the  great  masters  of  the  lyre  have  in¬ 
vested  sensuality  w  ith  the  roln)  and  diadem  of  virtue  ;  but  it  is  wisi'ly  or¬ 
dained  by  Providence,  that  they  shall  forfeit  jK*rmanent  and  enviable  fame, 
w’hilc  they  thus  abuse  their  trust.  The  only  glorj'  to  won  by  such  unho- 
Iv  means  is  poor  and  |M*rishable  ;  it  cannot  strike  its  roots  deep,  and  spn*ad 
forth  its  giant  arms,  so  as  to  resist  the  waste  and  stoniis  of  ct*nturies.  The 
writer,  who  expi'cts  the  future  generations  to  rise  up  and  call  him  bless<*d, 
who  would  add  his  name  to  those  of  the  gn*nt  Iw'nefactors  of  mankind, 
w  hose  memoirs  shall  not  fail,  muM  hiscrihe  it  on  the  rock  of  as^cs.  Thest*  are 
truths,  which  woman  is  in  fiu*  less  dangf'r  of  forgetting,  than  man,  from 
w’hos(*  meniorv  the  pride  of  intellect  or  the  hope  of  applause,  so  frccpicntly 
obliterates  them.” 


The  American  Mostiii-y  Magazine,  for  the  present  month,  under  iJie  joint 
auspicesof  Park  Benjamin  and  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  has  been  put  into  our  hands 
by  one  of  our  book -selling  friends  for  a  notice.  We  regret  that  our  time  does  not 
admit  of  our  perusing  each  article  in  course.  We  can,  for  the  present,  merely 
say  that  it  appears  to  be  well  sustained,  and  that  its  typographical  execution  is 
uncommonly  neat.  To  speak  otherwise  of  any  work  coming  from  the  press  ol‘ 
Mr.  George  Dearborn,  of  New  York,  would  be  downright  injustice.  He  is  doing 
wonders  in  improving  the  style  of  printing.  From  tlie  Prospectus  of  the  pres**nt 
volume,  which  commences  with  this  number,  we  extract  the  following,  in  relation 
to  the  design  of  the  Editors  : — 

“  Thi.s  Magazine  wdll  contain  Original  Pa|)ers*,  Reviews  of  the  latest  works, 
Litemry  Intelligence,  and  notices  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  No  exertions 
will  be  span'd  to  render  the  w'ork  truly  American,  and  in  all  respects  worthy 
the  patronage  of  the  American  public.  Assuming  the  cause  of  no  iiolitical 
party,  it  w  ill  present  free  discussions  and  essays  on  topics  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  Awarding  to  the  institutions  of  other  countries  their  just  praise,  it 
will  defend  and  maintain  the  peculiar  excellency  of  those  principles  which 
are  the  glory  of  American  citizen.s.  Witliout  further  preamble  w'e  leave  the 
Journal  to  sp<*ak  for  itself,” 

So  much  for  the  Editors’  promise  ; — now  for  a  word  or  two  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Broaders  and  George  Dearborn,  on  their  part.  They  say 

“  The  charge  has  been  made,  and  often  repeated,  that  either  there  is  not 
talent  enough  in  the  country,  of  the  rifchi  kindy  to  make  otir  Monthly  Ma/ja- 
zines  compete  in  any  degree  with  foreign  ones,  or  that  such  talent,  if  it  exist, 
cannot  be  brought  into  requisition — anti  farther,  if  it  could,  there  is  lack  of 
patronage :  and  it  has  even  been  gravely  alleged,  that  it  is  w'ith  our  Maga¬ 
zines  as  it  once  w’as  w  ith  .Vmerican  Books — Uiey  must  receive  the  European 
stamp  of  approbation  before  they  can  become  of  current  value. 
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**  The  Publmiiers  can  coiifid#»ntly  state  that  the  arrangements  of  die  Pro- 
lirietore  are  such  as  to  render  tlie  Aiiierit'an  Monthly  all  diat  native  talent  can 
make  it — believing  it  will  meet  with  a  corresjionding  patronage — and  so  test 
the  truth  or  falsehoisl  of  the  charges  referrf.*d  to.” 

Promiftefl  like  the«r,  coining  from  such  men  as  the  Editors  and  Publishers  of 
this  Magazine  may  U'  confidently  relied  on.  We  arc  satisfied  that  they  will  make 
their  periodical  highly  acceptable  to  the  literary  community,  and  w'e  wish  them 
loU  of  success.  To  close,  we  will  grace  our  pages  with  the  following  gem,  wliich 
we  find  in  the  present  number. 

PARTING  OF  TIIK  MISSIONARY  PRIDE. 

BY  MRS.  SlGOtRNEY. 

The  time  had  come.  The  stern  clock  struck  the  hour. 

Each  long-loved  liaunt  had  shared  her  mule  farewell, — 

The  vine-wrapt  walk,  the  hillock’s  tufled  crown, — 

The  nurtured  plants  that  in  the  casement  smiled 
Had  drank  a  blessing  from  her  loving  eye 
For  the  last  time.  But  now  the  climax  came. 

And  so  she  row*,  and  with  a  fond  embrace 
Folded ^her  gentle  sister,  who  had  been 
A  second  stuf,  ere  from  her  cradle-dream, 

And  hung  about  her  brother's  neck,  as  one 
Who  ’  neatli  the  weight  of  love’s  remembrances 
Doth  look  on  language  os  a  broken  thing. 

Metiiought  she  lingered  long,  as  if  to  gain 
Respite  from  some  more  dreaded  pang,  that  frowned 
Appalling,  though  unfelt.  For  near  her  side, 

Vvith  eye  close  following,  where  her  darling  moved. 

Her  widowed  mother  stood.  And  so,  she  laid 
Her  head  on  that  dear  breast,  where  every  pain 
Of  infancy  was  soothed.  And  there  arose 
One  wild,  deep  sob  of  weeping,  such  as  breaks 
Upon  the  ear  of  Death,  when  he  hath  torn 
The  nerve  fast  rooted  in  the  fount  of  life. 

— ’Tis  o’er.  The  bitterness  is  past.  Young  bride  1 
No  keener  dreg  shall  quiver  on  thy  lip. 

Till  the  last  ice-cup  coineth. 


Then  she  turned 

To  him  who  was  to  In?  sole  shelterer  now, — 

And  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  raised  her  eye 
One  moment  upward,  w’ hence  her  strength  did  come, — 
And  with  a  sU'adfast  sU'p  paced  forth  to  take 
Her  life-long  portion,  in  a  heathen  clime. 

— Oh  Love  and  Faith  ! — tw’in-centinels,  who  guard 
One  this  drear  world  and  one  the  gate  of  heaven, — 
How’  glorious  are  ye,  w'hen  in  woman's  heart 
Ye  make  tliat  trembling  hold  invincible 
Ye  both  were  there, — and  so  she  past  away 
A  tearful  victor. 


Yet  to  me  it  seemed. 

Thus  in  the  flush  of  youtli  and  health,  to  take 
Death’s  parting  was  a  strange,  unnatural  thing ; 
.And  tlmt  the  lofty  martyr,  who  doth  yield 
His  body  to  the  fire’s  fierce  alchymy 
But  one  brief  hour,  hath  lighter  claim  on  heaven 
For  high  endurance,  than  the  tender  bride 
Who  ^m  her  mother’s  bosom  lifts  her  head 
To  ’bide  tlie  buffet  of  a  pagan  clime, 

.And  rear  babes  bt'neath  the  bamboo  thatch. 
Bearing  the  sorrow  of  her  woman’s  lot, 
Perchance,  for  many  years. 


Thus  must  it  »<*em 

To  the  trim  worldlings  in  the  broad  green  way 
Loitering  and  careless  where  that  way  may  lead. 

And  prizing  more  the  senses  than  the  soul. 

Heart !  is  it  thus  w’ith  thee  ?  Go  pour  thyself 

In  penitence  to  Him,  w'ho  heeded  not 

The  cross  on  Calvary, — so  the  lost  might  live. 

Look  to  thine  ow’ii  slack  service, — meted  out 
And  fashioned  at  thine  ease, —  and  let  the  zeal 
Which  nerved  the  parting  of  that  fair  young  bride, 

Be  as  a  probe  to  search  thy  dead  content. 

Literary  and  Theological  Review,  rem/Mc/rd  Leonard  W'oods,  Jcn’r. 
Professor  of  Bihitcnl  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary^  Bangor^  Me. 

Messrs.  Duren  Thatcher  have  issued  a  Prospectus  for  the  third  volume  of 
this  Journal,  which  is  now  published  quarterly  at  New  York,  but  will,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  March  next,  be  issued  simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Ban¬ 
gor.  They  say  that  *  a  jwrtion  of  each  number  will  l>e  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  this  place,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  religion 
and  education  in  this  State.’  The  work  has  been  published,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
for  two  years.  As  we  have  never  read  an  article  in  this  Review, — the  last  con¬ 
fession  of  the  kind  wre  shall  suffer  ourselves  to  be  able  to  make, — we  cannot,  of 
course,  express  any  opinion,  farther  than  that  we  think  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Woods,  and  the  new”  arrangements  which  are  being  made,  will  ensure  a  liberal 
support. 

Practical  Phrenology,  hy  Silas  Jones.  I  vol.  12  mo.  Boston.  RusseU, 
Shattuck,  4*  lyilliams.  183G. 

Ever  since  we  listened  with  so  niiicli  pleasure  to  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  heard  of  his  intention  to  publish  a  Manual  of  Phrenology,  we 
have  looked  w'ilh  much  interest  for  its  appearance.  The  promised  volume  has  at  length 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  we  must  say  that  our  most  sanguine  anticipations  have  been 
realized.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Jones,  since  he  commenced  lecturing,  has  afforded  him 
a  great  opportunity  of  collecting  facts  of  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  so  dear  to 
his  heart.  A  large  number  of  these  have  been  embodied  in  the  present  work,  which  adds 
much  to  its  interest,  and  cannot  fail  of  carrying  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Science  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind.  Cuts  of  the  heads  of  several  distinguished  American.^  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  volume,  among  which  are  those  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  We  hope  that  this  work  will  have  an  extensive  circulation,  calculated  as 
it  is  to  convey  to  every  mind  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Science. 

Elements  of  Moral  Science  :  by  Francis  Wayland,  D.  I).,  President  of 
Broicn  University ^  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Abridged  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the  Author.  1  vol.  18  mo.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall,  Sf  Lin^ 
coin. 

In  April  last,  Mr.  VV’'ayland  published  his  *  Elements  ’  in  tlie  octavo  form,  of  which  this  is 
an  abridgement.  In  his  preface  to  the  former,  he  stated  the  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  work.  He  obser\'es  that  when  he  commenced  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  work  then  used  was  that  of  Dr.  Paley.  Dissenting  frpm  many 
of  his  principles,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  state  to  his  pupils  his  objections,  as  occasion 
required.  AAerw’ards  these  view's  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  delivered  as  lectures.  In 
pursuing  his  labors,  he  found  that  those  lectures  in  a  few  years  contained  the  elements  of  a 
different  system  from  that  of  the  text  l>ook  he  had  used.  .  He  accordingly  relinquished  Dr. 
Paley's  work,  and  instructed  for  some  consiuerable  time  by  lectures  alone.  Being  success¬ 
ful  in  this  attem;''t,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  cau.se  of  moral 
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to  iHihlinli  ilH**e  IfTiurc*  in  a  pcmiancnt  form.  Such  wos  tlu'  oni^.;i  of  ih#* 

v%ork. 

'I’he  <ufroH^  atUMiding  iho  octavo  etlilion  led  him  to  abridge  it  for  ibc  use  of  Schools  and 
Academic*.  It  ha*  l>ceii  rewritten  as  well  as  abridged.  'J’hc  style  is  simpiifi<‘d,  and  the 
Hholc  aiiaffted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  work,  and  hojH? 
that  this  e<Jition  hIII  I>«  extensively  adt>pted  in  our  institutions.  Its  moral  inliuencc  cannot 
but  l>e  great,  and  may  its  illustrious  author  exfK'riencc  the  felicity  of  knowing  that  his  most 
sangtiin**  nntici|>ations  will  l>e  realized. 


1. 1  T  K  II  A  K  V  1  x\  T  E  L  L 1  G  E  \  C  E  . 

‘  Hone  Shoe  Rohinson,*  by  J.  P.  Kcnno<ly,  Esq.,  has  reached  a  third  edition— a  circum¬ 
stance  which  speaks  well  for  .\mencan  talent  and  Ann^rican  lilK.'ralily. 

*  The  American  in  England,^  by  Incut.  Slidell,  aullior  of  ‘  A  Year  in  Spain,’  has  just 
been  publishc<l  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

• 

Dr.  f'hanniug’s  w  ork  on  Slavery^  has  had  a  great  run,  three  thousand  copies  having  been 
sold  within  three  weeks  after  its  publication.  A  *  Reply’  has  come  out,  and  has  had  almost 
an  e<|ual  circulation. 

‘  The  Partisan^  by  \V.  ft.  Simms,  Esq.,  and  *  Paul  tlric,^  by  Morris  Matson,  have 
come  to  hand  since  our  last.  Also  ‘  Poems,'  bv  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet. 

'  •  i 

Burton’s  ‘  AntUomy  of  Melancholy the  first  American  c<lilion,  is  now  in  press.  Also, 
‘  American  Oratory,'  comprising  the  iS|)ccches  of  Fisher  Ames,  Patrick  Henry,  &,c. 

E.  Lytton  Bulwer  has  a  new-  romance,  called  '  Rienza,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,'  forth¬ 
coming  in  London. 

Carey’s  Library  has  in  its  last  numlier,  a  new  novel,  entitled  *  One  in  a  thotisand,  or  the 
tiays  of  Henry  Quatre,'  by  (L  R.  P.  James,  which  was  to  be  published  simultaneously  at 
Philaflelphia  and  London.  ' 

In  our  Inst  we  announced  that  William  D.  Gallagher  Esq.  had  retired  from  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Btickeye.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  his  return,  and  must 
express  a  wish  that  he  will  *  stay  put.’ 


To  Rr.ADF.Rs  Awn  CoRRrspoifnF.NTS.  We  congratulate  our  subscribers  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  us  of  obtaining  goorl  contributors.  With  such  correspondents  as  Lieut.  Pat¬ 
ten,— B.  B.  T.— T.— J.  B.  and  others,  who  have  contributcil  to  the  present  number,  we 
must  *  go  ahead.'  There  are  yet  others  who,  we  are  satisfied,  will  l>c  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  whose  assistance  we  are  daily  expecting.  Wc  shall  exert  ourselves  to  please,  and 
we  hope  to  receive  a  corresponding  patronage.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  for  various 
reasons,  to  receive  contrilwitions  intendetl  for  the  Magazine,  on  or  al>out  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month,  immediately  after  the  number  for  that  month  is  issued.  ^  Franklin’  is  inadmis¬ 
sible.  *  R.’  is  received  and  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

The  letter  of  ^  W.  J.  8.’  has  been  received,  since  our  last  number  was  issued.  He  will 
please  to  accept  our  tliauks  for  the  wilt,  and  has  our  best  w’ishes  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  >\’lten  circumstances  will  admit,  wc  hope  to  receive  some  favor  from  his  pen. 


